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FUL-VUE Bifocals 
will stop 


that annoyance 
ERHAPS you’ve noticed a blurred 


streak across the page. It’s pres- 
ent with most bifocals—the dividing 
line seems to “‘split” the type. Ful-Vue 
Bifocals are free from this annoyance 
and they’re so much easier to get used to. 


See the difference! 


Old-style 
bifocals 


New FUL-VUE 
BIFOCALS 


Eyes are priceless and deserve the best 
professional service in your commu- 
nity. Inadequate examination and hasty 
fitting are in the end more costly, and 
are harmful to both good eyesight and 
good looks. Don't skimp on eyesight. 

Our booklet, “What You Should 
Know About Your Glasses,” will be 
sent without charge if you will mail 
us the coupon. 


American Optica Company, Southbridge, Mass. 








American Optical Co., Dept. R8, 

Southbridge, Mass. 
Without charge or obligation, please send me 
the booklet,*“*What You Should Know About 
Your Glasses.” 
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Address 





City. State 
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useful 


dependable 


indispensable 








The Britannica is the Standard 
Encyclopaedia of the World 


ITHOUT a doubt, the new 

Britannica, placed where 
neighbors may see it, lends a tone of 
quality to your home. 


The only reason, however, for 
owning the new Britannica is its 
usefulness. 


Usefulness is the single test of its 
value to you. And usefulness is the 
supreme characteristic of the Four- 
teenth Edition. 


How widely useful is the Britannica 
cannot be fully expressed in one adver- 
tisement, nor in a hundred. Along with 
the century and a half of service earlier 
editions of the Britannica have enjoyed, 
the fact that in every country many sets 
of the latest Fourteenth Edition con- 
tinue to be bought each day is striking 
evidence that people buy the Britannica 
because they need it. 


It is, as thousands of letters declare, 
the most useful set of books in the world. 


The Britannica Is Dependable 


To be wise is to know where to get infor- 
mation. The Britannica gives its owners 
assurance that within reach is about all 
the information they will ever need. 


Owning the Britannica, you are not 
liable to face new problems with ‘‘that 
sinking feeling.’”? You are supported by 
the highest living authorities. You are 
served by the knowledge of 3,500 of the 
world’s leading thinkers and doers. 


SEND FOR FREE NEW BOOKLET TODAY 


NOVEMBER, 1932 


' solution of these and almost every 


$5 Down and $5 a Month 





Mrs. Nellie Taylor Hiley, 
Hoquiam, Wash. 

“No work like the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, anywhere. It is the last 
word in deciding, and in argument. 
The last word in educational value. 
We have gotten our money’s worth 
long ago.” 


Willis A. Sutton, Former President, 
National Education Association 
“One of the great virtues of the new 
Britannica is its unassailably au- 

thoritative character.” 


Considering its completeness, the qual- 
ity of its text, illustrations and its au- 
thority, the Britannica is the least 
expensive encyclopaedia you can buy. 
But for how long it will be available at 
the present low price no one knows. 

The shrewd man is the one who buys 
today. Our easy payment plan gives you 
the opportunity of using the Britannica 
while you are paying for it in small in- 
stallments. As little as $5 delivers the 
new Britannica to you. 


Send for Free Booklet Now 








We will send you a large booklet free, 





The Britannica Is Indispensable 


“T could not get along without it’’ are 
the words of men and women every- 
where. This is not surprising once you 
learn how closely the Britannica enters 
into your life from day to day. 

An item of news needs clarification, a 
dress needs expert mending, a child is 


" suddenly ill and the doctor delayed, a 


problem of percentage faces a taxpayer, 
a conversation requires the accu- 


rich in color plates, maps and sample 
pages, and containing a full de- 
scription of the 24 volumes of the 
Britannica, its 3,500 
contributors, the 15,= 
000 illustrations, 
many in color, and its 
500 maps. You will 
learn about the low 
prices and easy pay- 
ments. Mail the cou- 
pon now. No obliga- 
tion. 
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racy of authority, a contract needs 
the history of the law, a motor 
needs repairing, a roast is to be 
carved — one can turn confidently 
to the Britannica for help and the 


other conceivable human problem. 


The new Britannica is indis- 
pensable to progressive people. 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Please send me, by return mail, without obligation, 
your new illustrated booklet with color plates and maps 
from the latest Britannica, together with low price offer 








representing a saving of many dollars. 2-R.R.-F-2 
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Confidence—and Cash 
“The N. I. A. training bas 
taught me how to write a good 
news story, and why it shoyld 
be written that way. By apply- 
ing this knowledge I was en- 
abled, before quite completing 
the course, to sell a featyre 
story to Screenland Magazine 
for $50. That resulted in an 
immediate assignment to do 
another for the same magazine, 
I am now doing fiction and have 
had one short short story pub- 
lished, Previous to enrolling in 
the N. I. A. I had never writ- 
ten a line for publication, nor 
serene expected to do so 
Gene E. Levant, 2600 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


What makes 
WRITING ability GROW? 


For a number of years, the Newspaper In- 
stitute of America has been giving free 
Writing Aptitude Tests to men and women 
with literary ambitions. 

Sometimes it seems half the people in 
America who are fired with the desire to 
write have taken advantage of this offer to 
measure their ability. 


What the tests show 
Up to date, no one that could be called a 
“born writer” has filled out our Writing 
Aptitude Test. We have not yet discovered 
a single individual miraculously endowed by 
nature with all the qualities that go to 
make up a successful author. 

One aspirant has interesting ideas—and a 
dull, uninteresting style. Another has great 
creative imagination but is wofully weak on 
structure and technique. A third has a na- 
tural knack for stringing words together—- 
yet lacks judgment and knowledge of human 
behavior. In each case, success can come 
only after the missing links have been 
forged in. 

Here, then, is the principal reason why so 

many promising writers fail to go ahead. 
Their talent is one-sided—incomplete. It 
needs rounding out. 


Learn to write by writing 
Newspaper Institute training is based on journal- 
ism—continuous writing—the sort of training 
that turns out more successful writers than any 
other experience. Newspaper-trained writers are 
numbered not by dozens but by hundreds. 

One advantage of our New York Copy-Desk 
Method is that it starts you writing and keeps 
you writing in your own home, on your own time. 
Week by week, you receive actual assignments, 
just as if you were right at work on a great 
metropolitan daily. 

All your writing is individually corrected and 
criticized by veteran New York newspaper men— 
editors who have had years of experience “break- 
ing in’? new writers. They will point out those 
faults of style, structure or viewpoint that keep 
you from progressing. At the same time, they 
will give you constructive suggestions for building 
up and developing your natural aptitudes. 

In fact, so stimulating is this association that 
student members often begin to sell their work 
before they finish the course. We do not mean 
to insinuate that they sky-rocket into the “big 
money,” or become prominent overnight. Most be- 
ginnings are made with earnings of $25, $50, 
$100, or more, for material that takes little time 
to write—stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things that can 
easily be turned out in leisure hours, and often 
on the impulse of the moment. 








For those who want to know 


If you really want to know the truth about your 
writing ambitions, send for our interesting Writ- 
ing Aptitude Test. This searching test of your 
native abilities is free—entirely without obliga- 
tion. Fill in and send the coupon. Newspaper 
Institute of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


| NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA | 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 


| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing | 
Aptitude Test and further information about writing 

] for profit, as promised in Review of Reviews— | 

| November. 

| Mr. | 
eh LEI ee EE ees | 

] Miss | 
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| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) 63K432 | 
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Our Authors 


T#s MONTH our authors range in age 
from a college student to a man who 
graduated from college in 1879; from a 
Rhinelander to an American; from an 
army man to one who comes from An- 
napolis; from a Governor to a newspaper 
correspondent; and from an authority on 
oil (who writes about unemployment re- 
lief) to one who knows all about zinc. 


@ © Governor JoHN G. Winant of New 
Hampshire is a product of St. Paul’s 
School and Princeton University. He 
was an aviator in the World War; and 
first became governor of his state in 
1925-1926 at the age of 36. He is now 
serving a second term (1931-32). His 
ideas on part-time employment for job- 
sharing have met with widespread atten- 
tion; and as a practical social reformer 
he stands among the most enlightened 
and humanitarian citizens of the United 
States. He states his case briefly but 
adequately in the present number. Born 
in New York City, Governor Winant has 
“made good” as a sturdy White Moun- 
taineer. 


@ © WatteR C. TEAGLE writes on Job- 
Spreading through Job-Sharing. As a 
member of the group of business men 
who late in August conferred with the 
President on the state of the nation, he 
has been made chairman of the commit- 
tee which is endeavoring to spread the 
doctrine of Job-Sharing. To concentrate 
on this important task, he has tempo- 
rarily relinquished his duties as presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. Items in the daily press 
already indicate a wide acceptance, by 
business, of this unemployment relief 
method. Mr. Teagle, who rides the com- 
muters’ trains from his Connecticut home 
to his New York office, has been asso- 
ciated with the oil industry since he 
graduated from Cornell in 1900. 


@ @ M. B. Lameerr is Transportation 
Sales Manager of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company. His 
work reminds him daily of the extent to 
which American business in general de- 
pends on the well-being and maintained 
purchasing power of the railroads. He 
has been recently elected a director—and 
also a member of the executive commit- 
tee—of the Railroad Equipment Finance 
Corporation. This body is expected to 
act as an intermediary credit reservoir 
between Government and the carriers, in 
order to make purchases possible now 
without unduly adding to the burden 
being borne by the roads. 


@ ©@ Gustav Krupp von BouLEN UND 
Hawsacu is chief director of Germany’s 
primary heavy industry—the Krupp Steel 
Works of Essen. In 1906 he married 
Fraulein Bertha Krupp, eldest daughter 
of the great steel magnate, Friedrich Al- 
fred Krupp. As a leading representative 
of German heavy industry, Dr. Krupp 
von Bohlen presents his country’s aspira- 
tions with candor and clarity. He has 
served in the German diplomatic corps 
at Washington and in Peking. A man of 


REVIEW 


profound intelligence, he was educated 
at the Universities of Lausanne, Strass- 
burg, and classic Heidelberg. He has 
also seen service as a cavalry captain, 
and is a Doctor of Philosophy and a Doc- 
tor of Jurisprudence. 


@ e@ U.S. Grant 3rd is closely asso- 
ciated with the nation-wide movement 
for civic improvement. Since the war, 
in which he served first as a member of 
the General Staff and later on various 
commissions concerned with problems 
rising from the peace settlements, he has 
been stationed with the Army’s Engi- 
neer Corps in California and Washing- 
ton, D. C. In both places he has been 
identified with the Army’s civic im- 
provement projects. A grandson of the 
President whose name he bears, he left 
Columbia University in 1898 to begin 
work at West Point, from which he grad- 
uated in 1903. At present he is Director 
of Public Buildings and Parks of the na- 
tional capital, and a member of many 
committees related to his work. His rank 
is that of Lieutenant Colonel. 


@ e¢ Txomas J. Matoney attended the 
United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis (class of 1925), where he played 
on the football team. He has had wide 
industrial experience, including service 
with the American and Baldwin locomo- 
tive works, in the paint business, and in 
the zinc utility field. He has contributed 
previously to the Review or Reviews, 
and writes frequently for technical and 
trade periodicals on industrial topics. His 
zine article in this number will be con- 
sidered authoritative. 


@ @ James G. Srmonps is the son of 
this magazine’s regular and expert com- 
mentator on political affairs in Europe, 
Frank H. Simonds. Young Simonds has 
wisely availed himself of the exceptional 
opportunities afforded him by his father’s 
foreign journeyings. He has spent a 
good part of his recent years either trav- 
eling in Europe or living there while at- 
tending school and college. His first- 
hand knowledge of European student life 
shows itself in this article on political 
party strife witnessed in a German uni- 
versity. He has now resumed his studies 
as a sophomore at Harvard. 


@ ¢ Leste Harris is a Chicago corre- 
spondent for the famous Christian Science 
Monitor, for whose news columns he has 
written extensively. He is a native of 
Baltimore, a graduate of Johns Hopkins 
University in that city, and a close friend 
of Ira Nelson Morris, ex-minister to 
Sweden and founder of the vital new 
International Radio Forum—an institu- 
tion which promises much in the better- 
ment of international relationships. 


@ @ MHarrison Doty hails from Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, where he spent two 
years on the Reading Times. He attended 
the University of North Carolinia and 
also Columbia. He is a member of the 
editorial staff of this magazine, devoting 
his special attention to trips and books. 
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THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME 


IT’S CALLING YOU—ARE YOU READY? 





HINGS are breaking fast in business 

today. Management is checking— 

testing—every method and every 
man. Whole regiments of old employes are 
being swept out—and new blood is coming 
in. Bookkeepers are moving toward presi- 
dents’ chairs, and high executives are falling 
back toward bookkeepers’ desks. Old com- 
panies are going out—new companies are 
springing up. Change, change, change—in 
a resolute effort to meet the new conditions 
of today—and tomorrow. 

And each change, as it occurs, fairly 
shouts at you—“‘Here is opportunity—step 
in NOW, and make your bid for power!” 

Times of change are times of progress— 
for the man who really wants to get ahead. 
In good times, staffs and policies were fixed 
—what matter that you were a better man 
or ee a better plan—business was boom- 
ing, why make a change? 

ss the depression has burst the door 
wide open. The better man is sought—is 
given a chance—and if he succeeds, if he 
delivers results, he can practically name 
his own reward. Not only higher pay and 
advancement, now, but—what is more im- 
portant—a choice spot on the crest of the 
wave when the business tide returns. 

You want proof? We get it every day, as 
hundreds of LaSalle-trained men and women 
report progress. Pay raises while fellow- 
workers are being cut—rapid advancement, 
new responsibilities and opportunities—the 
result of training for today’s new needs. 


At the right are a few incidents*—picked 
from hundreds—and each one is a direct 
challenge to you to do likewise. 

If You Have the WILL 
We Will Provide the Way 


Now—how about yourself? 
You can hardly name any great American 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 1167-R, Chicago 


I would like to have your special booklet-—without any cost or obliga- 
tion to me—about my opportunities and your success training in the 


business field I have checked. 


O Business Management 
O Higher Accountancy 

O Traffic Management 
O Modern Saiesmanship 
O Law: Degree of LL.B. 
O Commercial Law 

0 i} Bookkeeping 

O C.P. A. Coaching 

O Commercial Spanish O Sten 
O Banking and Finance 


odern Foremansihp 


O Business English 
O Effective Speaking 
O Office Management 
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O Industrial Management 


O Personnel Management 
O Business Correspondence 


oO p eenowt ar Collection Correspondence 
oO Shain. Store Management 


fortune, or point to any outstanding execu- 
tive whose success foundation was not laid 
during a period of business change. Periods 
of change—unsettled conditions like the 
present—are periods of unusual oppor- 
tunity. 

Only get this straight—to succeed today 
and tomorrow requires more knowledge and 
ability than were necessary in the past. It 
means preparation—organized preparation 
—training. 

Since 1929—in the last three years—over 
100,000 men and women have enrolled with 
LaSalle. They are reorganizing themselves 
just as the business world is cleaning house 
—they are sweeping out mental cobwebs, 
checking their personal resources, adding 
wider backgrounds of knowledge. They are 
not just waiting, or hoping that the return 
of prosperity will carry them along—they 
are stepping out in front of the crowd now, 
making their own prosperity. 


ONCE in a Lifetime 


The vital thing now is your decision to act. 

This great transition in business—this 
wide-open attitude on the part of manage- 
ment—may not last much longer. It is not 
likely to occur again during your lifetime 
—or if it does occur, you will be older and 
with less time to enjoy its benefits. Your 
time to act is now. 

Bigger jobs, bigger pay, greater recog- 
nition—they are waiting now for the man 
with the courage to qualify. Will you grasp 
them, or see them fade away as prosperity 
returns? 

What you do with the coupon 
below is your answer. Mail it today! 


*Names and addresses gladly given on request. 


Ask for one of these booklets—or a similar 
One on your own 
field of business. 








You Can Win PROMO- 
TIONS—PAY RAISES 
—Like These NOW 


September 12, 1932 


“LaSalle training — one-fourth com- 
pleted—has just won for me a pro- 
motion to Local Manager of my com- 
pany. «lee Eee 


July 21, 1932 
“TI have just been called from a place 
in the factory and placed in charge of 
the office with the title of Treasurer. 
a Nithout my LaSalle training, I 
would be completely lost, and an op- 
portunity would have slipped through 
my fingers.”” J. L. 


August 20, 1932 
* ‘During this period of depression, my 
income has been increased—thanks to 
my training.’ J. M. 


August 27, 1932 


“Since I began my training, I have 
received two salary increases. I think 
that is a record, considering the de- 
pression and the fact that I only began 
studying in June.”’ V. B. 


September 1, 1932 


“Less than a year ago, when I started 
LaSalle training, I was a bookkeeper. 
A few weeks after my start, I was of- 
fered a position with a firm ‘of accoun- 
tants at a considerable increase in 
salary. Last February I was appointed 
Town Treasurer and Accountant. After 
that my. salary was increased until it 
is four times what it was seg % 2 = 


June 23, 1932 
**My one year spare time study has 
enabled_me to increase my income 
about 75 per cent.” R. S. W. 


September 15, 1932 


“During the past two and one-half 
years, I have had three promotions and 
where others in the firm were getting 
salary cuts, I have had or, W.E 
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Originally a Vender of Wine 
The modern broker who engages in large-scale 
financial operations takes his name from a 
humble origin. Broker is derived from the Old 
French broquier or brokier, a dialectal form 
of brochier “one who taps a cask in order to 
draw the liquor.” Thus, the broker was in the 
first place a retail vender of wine. The first 
meaning in English was “petty dealer” or 
“peddler,” and from this lowly beginning the 
word has developed to its present dignity. 

Every day you use hundreds of words whose ori- 


gins are as interesting and surprising as this. You 
will find their fascinating stories in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority’—The Merriam-Webster 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, including 
thousands of NEW WORDS, 12,000 biographical en- 
tries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. Its 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question- 
answerer on all subjects. 
See It at Your Bookstore. 
Remember: A Merriam- 
Webster appears on the 
cover of every dictionary 
for which G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company is editori- 
ally responsible. 
Send for Free Book- 
let of Word Stories. 
An unusually interesting 
illustrated booklet sent 
» free on request. 
‘I . 4 MAIL THE COUPON 
[.. a AM io as sa 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass, 
| Please send me your free booklet ‘‘Interesting Origins l 
of English Words’’ and full information about Webster’s 
New International Dictionary. (Rev. of Rev. 11-32) | 


| Name. | 


Street and Number. 
State. 


City. 
[ Copyright 1932 by G. & C. Merriam Company 
_ 




























25,000 Titles 

Our 38th Annual 320 

Page Bargain Catalog of 

” Books of all Publishers cover- 

ing all classes of Literature, Fic- 

, Juvenile, History, etc. Illustrat- 

ed, Indexed. Old favorites—new“‘hits.’” 
Used by schools, colleges, libraries and thou- 
sands of individual customers. Write today 
for our new 1933 catalog, “‘ Bargains in Books.’ 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 71 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Iilinois 
















Are you one of the 


2.4,000,000 Americans 


for whom it was written? 


LIFE Begins 
AT FORTY 


By WALTER B. PITKIN. Read this 
highly practical and fascinating guide to 
self-culture after forty. It carries cheer 
and even excitement. Discover for your- 
self the heartening news behind the title. 
At all bookstores $1.50. Or order with 
privilege of return if unsatisfied from 
Dept. R of the publishers 

WHITTLESEY HOUSE McGraw-Hill Bldg. 

330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
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Recommended Reading 


Study in Isolation 


Lonely America, by Lothrop 
Stoddard. Doubleday, Doran, 
358 pp. $2.50. 


R. LotHrop STopDARD, with his custom- 
ary brilliancy, has outlined what he 
considers to be America’s peculiar posi- 
tion at the present time—a position aloof 
and distrusted by the restless powers of 
Europe, Communism, and the Far East. 
In all these varied fields he scents un- 
certainty, if not positive danger. 

His sketches of anti-Americanism in 
the British Empire, in Soviet Russia, in 
Imperial Japan, and in the battered 
states of Europe, are extremely interest- 
ing. Mr. Stoddard considers himself a 
“hard-boiled” realist in world politics; 
and he has scant use for the pacifist and 
international schools of thought which, in 
his opinion, are altogether too prevalent 
in our United States. 

Mid-Victorian gropings for “sweetness 
and light,” he believes, have survived in 
sentimental America; while the rest of 
the world has progressed into a self- 
seeking rationalism (if ultra-nationalism 
can be called “rational”). Canada, Mr. 
Stoddard considers, is our best friend; 
with the other British dominions as close 
seconds. Great Britain herself is cul- 
turally hostile to the so-called ravages 
of American institutions, but is on the 
whole unlikely to wage war against us. 
Japan, he says, may have put our names 
upon the roll of her intended victims. 
Russia is our geographical friend, but 
our sociological enemy. Latin America 
is ill-disposed toward us. 

Here is a strong plea for concentrated 
American nationalism—perhaps to be 
questioned, but coming from the pen of 
a great authority. 


European Merry-Go-Round 


Not To Be Repeated, anonymous. 
Long and Smith, 551 pp. $3. 


ERE IS THE most interesting, informa- 

tional, and apparently accurate book 
on all-round European politics to appear 
in years. It is anonymous, with six un- 
known celebrities—evidently foreign cor- 
respondents—taking up England, Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Russia, and Mit- 
teleuropa in turn. Character sketches 
abound, some sympathetic and others 
profoundly realistic. 

The Italian section is particularly good 
(written by Gilbert Seldes, if the re- 
viewer be permitted a guess). Whether 
W. C. White, Duranty, or Fischer “did” 
Russia, it is hard to decide; but here 
again is a masterpiece. Pink Vienna 


REVIEW 


furnished the reviewer with perhaps the 
pleasantest reading; but the British per- 
sonality sketches are deserving of high 
praise. Admirers of Benito Mussolini 
will do well to investigate another. aspect 
of their “hero.” Delightful petty gossip 
has in no way obscured the really im- 
portant issues of this many-sided picture. 
It deserves unstinted praise, and should 
enjoy an immense success. 


The Pan-Americans 


Historical Evolution of Hispanic 
America, by J. Fred Rippy. 
Crofts, 580 pp. $5. 


HIS ELABORATE VOLUME covers the eco- 

nomics and sociology, the politics and 
upheavals, of Latin America from its be- 
ginnings down to the present. The au- 
thor, a professor of history at Duke Uni- 
versity, has at his command the broad 
sweep of events, supplemented by a ver- 
itable wealth of detail. Not only is the 
work readable, but it is as well a valua- 
ble reference book for those who seek 
specific topics or near-statistical data 
pertaining to our neighbors to the south. 

In connection with the prevalent 
Yankeephobia of the South Americans, 
the author remarks: “The abandonment 
of the exercise of police power in the 
Caribbean under the Roosevelt Corollary 
of the Monroe Doctrine ... would doubt- 
less be an important contribution to the 
cause [of Pan-Americanism]. So also 
would the ratification by the United 
States of the Inter-American Arbitration 
Treaty signed without reservations in 
Li ht 

“On their side, the Latin Americans 
would do well to realize that the great 
powers of the world are very intolerant 
toward petty, chronic disorders in re- 
gions rich in the resources which these 
powers desire, and that programs of re- 
form followed by orgies of graft and oc- 
casional injustice to foreigners are likely 
to deprive them of the support of public 
opinion in the United States, which is 
their best means of defense until world 
conditions change.” Here speaks an ex- 
pert who knows his dictators. 


Study in Courage 


Grover Cleveland, by Allan 
Nevins. Dodd, Mead, 832 pp. $5. 


F erg Nevins, who is general editor 
of the American Political Leaders 
Series, has himself done a splendid piece 
of work in his new biography of Presi- 
dent Cleveland—first Democrat to be 
elected as chief executive after the al- 
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most prehistoric electoral battle of 1856. 
Cleveland was notoriously a plugger, a 
man unafraid of abuses, whose sense of 
duty was outstanding. 

Nevins has had access to an abundance 
of new biographical material, including 
the youthful letters of Cleveland to his 
sister, correspondence with Tammany 
Hall, the manuscript diary of his Post- 
master-General, William L. Wilson, and 
much more besides. The result is a 
profound analytical study, based on 
abundant contemporary sources. 

The great Pullman Strike in Chicago 
receives an especially interesting chapter, 
in the light of our present depression. 
Cleveland was doubtless ill-advised in 
sending regulars to combat the workmen, 
but Attorney-General Olney appears to 
have been the prime-mover. Governor 
Altgeld of Illinois—“who never failed to 
fight for the poor and the oppressed’”— 
protested. The railroad interests, it is 
stated, armed and paid 3,600 “drunken” 
deputies to terrorize the workmen. Some 
in America were horrified at the blood- 
shed. Cleveland was a hero to others. 
But the hero was really Olney, who ex- 
erted “his equally unfortunate influence 
upon Cleveland in the Venezuela affair.” 
Here the British lion’s tail was twisted 
till it resembled that of a Krazy Kat; 
and the incident is perhaps the book’s 
second high-point. Nevins, however, is 
consistently entertaining; and Cleveland 
is consistently courageous. What more 
need be said? 


Whither the Tories 


Colonial Americans in Exile, by 
A. G. Bradley. Dutton, 284 pp. 
$3.75. 


HB Is A BOOK so virulently anti- 
American as to be stimulating. It 
recounts the sufferings of the Tories 
(United Empire Loyalists) in our Rev- 
olution; their post-war settlement in 
Ontario, Nova Scotia, and New Bruns- 
wick; and their spirited participation in 
the War of 1812—when they were en- 
abled to partially pay back their former 
“persecutors.” 7 

The erudite British author properly 
considers the Revolution as primarily a 
class war between the plutocratic Amer- 
ican Tories (allied with the British 
Crown) and the proletarian American 
Whigs (allied with France). The Whigs, 
it seems, were only too delighted to 
confiscate Tory estates and to do away 
with Tory privileges. In feudal New 
York and the Carolinas there was veri- 
table civil war; in other colonies, per- 
sistent persecution of the Tories. In 
Virginia alone were classes and masses 
united in supporting the patriot cause 
under the aristocratic leadership of 
Washington and Jefferson. Mr. Brad- 
ley’s able description reminds one of the 
Russian class war of 1917-20, with the 
Tories playing the romantic role of 
White Russian emigrés. 

The author evidently detests democ- 
racy (“mobocracy”), the early United 
States, and the French Revolution. He 
lauds New England for its virtual neu- 
trality in the War of 1812; glorifying in 
the victories of the aristocratic Tory 
exiles who defended their new homes in 
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T makes no difference 
if your carefully laid 
plans for saving have been 
upset by the depression. 
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guaranteed to you for life. 

Not only that, but if 
something should happen 
to you before that time, 


























It makes no difference if 


we would pay your wife a 














today as you were in 1929. 

Now, by merely following a simple, 
definite Retirement Income Plan, you 
can arrange to quit work forever fifteen 
years from today with a monthly income 


monthly income as long 
as she lived. Or if you 
should be disabled, and were unable to 
continue your payments, we would make 
them for you, and pay you a disability 
income besides! 


$250 a Month 
beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide to retire on $250 a 
month beginning at age 55. Here is what 
you get: 

1.A check for $250 when you reach 55 
and a check for $250 every month there- 
after as long as you live. 


2. A life income for your wife if you die 
before age 55. 

3. A monthly disability income for your- 
self if before retirement age serious ill- 
ness or accident stops your earning power 
for good. 

It sounds too good to be true. But it 
isn’t. There are no “catches” in it, for 
the plan is guaranteed by an 80-year- 
old company with $600,000,000 insur- 
ance in force. If you are in good physical 
trim, and are willing to lay aside a modest 
portion of your income every month, 
you can have freedom from money wor- 
ries and you can have all the joys of 


recreation or travel when the time comes 
at which every man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. 
You may be older or younger. The in- 
come is not limited to $250 a month. It 
can be more or less. And you can retire 
at any of the following ages you wish: 
55, 60, 65, or 70. ( 

How much does it cost? When we 
know your exact age, we shall be glad to 
tell you. In the long run, the Plan will 
probably cost nothing, because, in most 
cases, every cent and more comes back 
to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will re- 
ceive, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of the interesting illustrated booklet 
shown above. It tells all about the new 
Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. Send for your copy of the booklet 
now. The coupon is for your convenience. 


6) PHOENIX MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


First Policy Issued 1851 











Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 728 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, 
**THE PHOENIX MUTUAL RETIREMENT INCOME PLAN.” 


Date of Birth 











Business Address 








Home Address. 











Copyright 1932, P, M. L. I, Co. 





My Kingdom (( 
fora HORSE 


a solidungulate 
perissodacty]l mammal 


At least, that’s what it is in some diction- 
aries, Contrast these words which require 
further search, wasting precious minutes, 
with this clear, usable and authoritative 
definition, complete in one reference: 
HORSE—a large, solid-hoofed quad- 
ruped with long mane and tail of 
coarse hair, used for riding or draw- 
ing burdens. 

Of course, this definition is from the one 
dictionary that defines every word so that its 
use and meaning can be understoodinstantly. 


oA WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


More than 100,000 words and phrases de- 
fined; 3,000 original illustrations. Large type. 
ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION, 1540 pages, $5.00 
PRACTICAL EDITION .. 1280 pages..$3.50 
At all booksellers 
and stationers, 
or, if nodealeriscon- 
venient to you, we 
can arrange to send 
a copy for examina- 
tion onreceiptofyour 
name and address, 


JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 
21 Winston Bidg., Phila. 


STAUNTON icapemy 
ACADEMY 
Superb disciplinary traini gualed by Pantie 7 
Prepares thoroughly for all colleges and for citizenship. 303 


graduates in 116 leading colleges. Catalog. Col. Thos. H. 
Russell, B. S., LL. D., Pres., Box F. Staunton, Va. 


BIBLE TEST FREE 


How much doyoureally know about the Bible? Moody 
Bible Home Study Courses giveinspiring information. 
Easy,interesting and profitable. Test your knowledge. 
Send today for Free 5 Minute Bible Test. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
rrespondence School 
Dept. 288 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Illinois 































































SELL YOUR SNAP SHOTS 


Magazines, newspapers, advertisers pay millions yearly 
for photographs they buy from amateur photographers 
everywhere. They need more than they can get. 

IF YOU HAVE A CAMERA write today for fascinat- 
ing FREE BOOK that tells how you, also, may quickly 
learn this delightful, profitalle, spare-time occupation 
at low cost, at home, and receive U. P.’s., aid in selling 
your snapshots. Simply send a post-card today, and say: 
“MAIL FREE BOOK.” (We employ no salesmen.) 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS CORPORATION 
10 West 33rd Street, Dept. 128L, New York. 
$1260 to $3400 
YEAR 247 
Work 
MEN — WOMEN 18 to 50. 
Common Education usually 
sufficient. Short hours. Write 
immediately for free 32 page 
book, with list of Post-depres- 
sion positions and full par- 
ticulars telling how to get 


them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. D237, Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE Analysis Test 
of Your Story-Writing Ability 


i} Do you feel the urge to write? Why not find 

He out if you have dormant writing ability that 
. * can be developed into a money-making 
asset? Write today for Dr. Burton’s Analy- 
sis Test of your Story-Writing ability, and 
information on the Richard Burton Course 
in Creative Writing . . . clear, practical 
complete, personal training and coaching. 
It has helped many to success in this fasci- 
nating, profitable work. State age and 








GOVERNMENT 
JOBS 





Dr. a occupation. 
RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
1121-2 Burton Bldg., 9-11 Main St.NE..Minneapolis, Minn. 








AMATORY CURIOSA 


Send forfreecatalogue 
of Privately Printed 


BOOKS 


Limited Editions 
Unexpurgated Items 
Exotically Illustrated 
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THE FALSTAFF PRESS 


Dept.ER, 260 Fifth Avenue, New York 











astman (Secretarial ) | Co-Educational 
: Accounting ) Day and Evening 
Gaines (Business | } Moderate Expenses 
(Civil Service No Vacations 
School (Drefting and) positions Assured 


lish 
258 Lenox Ave. Matches New York, N. Y. 













$5 Course Only $ 


A complete, simplified $5.00 
Course (exactly as given in our 
t WITHOUT Resident School) to jocrsces aac broads 
ou wan en you b - Results 
. fi Sion yack uarantee. Mailed post- 
using a DICTIONARY id for $1. Niagara School, Inc., 200 
By Ls E, Bldg Cleveland, Ohio, 


ITY’“CHICAGO 


HOME-STUDY COURSES 
The new plan courses (required for the 
College Certificate) furnish a broad basis for 
interpreting trends in our economic and so- 
cial order. Through these and 435 other 
courses one may begin or continue a high 
school, college, or personal program of study. 
Courses accredited, Ask for free booklet. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
741 Ellis Hall Chicago, Ill, 


How to get fhe 
VOCABULARY 


















Ten Million Story Plots 


—all different—can be built around any idea with the aid of 
the PLOT GENIE. Endorsed by editors, widely used by 
successful authors and the Story Departments of Motion 
Picture Studios. Priceless aid to new writers. Write for full 
nformation today. No obligation. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON CO. 
796 Union Insurance Building Los Angeles, Calif. 
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‘CARDS and STARS 


There is a monotonous similarity to busi- 
ness cards as there is to stars in the 
heavens; but have you ever noticed that 
now and then you find one that stands out 
from others like Venus in the western sky? 

That ‘‘certain something’”’ which makes a 
firm’s business cards differ from others is, 
first, a perfect design run on unblemished 
Wiggins Scored Card Stock; second, their 
being carried ina Wiggins Compact Binder. 

Any of the paper merchants listed here 
will illustrate; or, if more convenient, 
write directly to us. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Originators of Scored Cards 
1155 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Ill, 


Washington, D. C., Baltimore, Md.: 
The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
New York: Richard C. Loesch Co. 
Pittsburgh: The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati: The Chatfield Paper Co. 
Toledo, Dayton, Columbus, Cleveland: 
The Central Ohio Paper Company 
Grand Rapids: 












Patrick 
Paper Co, 
Houston: 
L. 8S. Bosworth 
0., Inc. 


NATIONAL Box: 
WOODEN AND VENEER 


wore 
©... PENNOCK 


Fine Paper 
House, Inc, 


WIGGINS 


BOOK FORM CARDS COMPACT BINDERS 
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Canada against the “low-brow” Yankees, 
The Indians, he believes, were no worse 
than the Kentucky frontiersmen; and he 
excoriates American war “atrocities”. 

The account of how the Tory emigrés 
settled the Canadian wilderness about 
Toronto is extremely interesting; and 
did Mr. Bradley not so openly exalt the 
classes at the expense of the masses, his 
valuable history might leave the reader 
with rather mixed feelings. He has, 
however, quite unintentionally con- 
firmed this reviewer’s faith in homespun 
democracy and in that magnificent vic- 
tory for the common man—the Amer- 
ican Revolution. 


Lama-Lama Land 


Magic and Mystery in Tibet, by 
Alexandra David-Neel. Claude 
Kendall, 320 pp. $3.75. 


gv oF these great lady explorers 
has written of far Tibet, that land 
of mystery where the eerie is normal and 
the path of the casual traveler is made 
difficult. This particular authoress spent 
fourteen years in the forbidden land, 
where she became a practising Buddhist 
and rose to the exalted rank of priestly 
Lama. She has “gone” Asiatic, she boasts 
with pride. Her writings, which are 
voluminous, have appeared in English, 
French, German, and Spanish. 

The occult and mystical theories of 
Tibet, along with its psychic practices, are 
the subjects of this volume—to the com- 
parative exclusion of mere travelogue 
pleasantries. Strange tales are emanat- 
ing from Haiti and San Domingo where 
voodoo rites persist to the horror and 
fascination of white visitors; but Madame 
David-Neel matches these with her 
pseudo-scientific marvels from _ the 
Asiatic highlands. This book should ex- 
cite the curiosity of readers ranging 
from the detective-thriller school to 
those of history and of psychoanalysis. 
Let bookworms of this department whet 
their ghoulish appetites on, let us say, 
“The Corpse Who Dances.” 


Briefer Comment 


@ ¢@ If you’rE middle aged and dis- 
couraged or if you’re young or old and 
grudge the passing years, read Walter B. 
Pitkin’s “Life Begins at Forty” (Whittle- 
sey, $1.50). It is a book that will make 
those more than forty rejoice in their 
age, and will make those under forty 
anxious to get there. For the author be- 
lieves that in our modern civilization no 
man can really begin to live—‘among 
other things, to respond effectively to all 
that we see and hear”’—until he has 
passed forty. From then on, he shows, 
a happy life is simply the result of in- 
telligent and careful planning. 


@ e@ PrestoniaA MANN Martin has writ- 
ten a truly remarkable contribution to 


Continued on page 10 
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Who Is loo Old 
To Learn? 


ECENT tests indicate that the ability to learn increases 
generally with age—rapidly to 20 and then with a fairly 
steady rise to the age of 60 to 64. The old idea that 

after 25 or 30 one learned far less readily has been proved wrong. 
The progress of thousands of adult men and women has been 
tested carefully with that of younger students. There is no longer 
r O L U M B I A any doubt that the fruits of education are within the reach of 
millions who should continue study throughout their lives. 

Over 1% million adults are now broadening their training 


U N I V E R S I T Y during their leisure. And the adult educational movement is 


still in its infancy. Men and women—old and young—realize 























more and more that continued study brings great rewards. 
Offers Home Study Courses ‘ ; conan shee 
f ’ 7 conomic advancement is no doubt the usual objective of home 
in the F ollowing Subjects ‘ study students, but thousands of adults are attaining the ad- 
vantages and satisfaction of a broader cultural background. 
— ee eee University instruction through home study courses offers 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT — ITALIAN effective training to those who formerly had no systematic 
APPLIED GRAMMAR JUVENILE STORY WRITING : i" : 
BANKING 9a way of carrying on their education under thoroughly com- 
Se ae petent guidance. Over 200 practical and cultural courses afford 
BUSINESS ENGLISH [TION ya cyiiNE DESIGN 
BUSINESS LAW MAGAZINE ARTICLE opportunity today that previous generations lacked. 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION WRITING e . . 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY MARKETING Columbia University has prepared these courses to meet the 
CHEMISTRY MATHEMATICS e . d ffi . “8 . 
dime oleae MUSIC—HARMONY special requirements of study at home. Sufficient elasticity is 
presicea “aan” taen allowed to permit adaptation to individual needs. Everyone 
CONTEMPORARY NOVEL praca _ (TI0N P P : y 
CORPORATION FINANCE by 4 werrING who enrolls is personally instructed by a member of the Uni- 
DRAFTING . 
ECONOMICS pe «a versity teaching staff. 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION U . . . . . 
seuheieeiconeiaamiene ude Ge The University will send on request full information. A 
ESSAY WRITING REAL ESTATE i i i i 
por en esha psc coupon is printed below for your convenience but if you care 
FOREMANSHIP SECRETARIAL STUDIES to write a letter briefly outlining your educational interests 
FRENCH SELLING i 
GEOMETRY SHORT STORY WRITING our instructors may be able to offer helpful suggestions, 
GERMAN SOCIOLOGY 
GRAMMAR SPANISH 
GREEK STENOGRAPHY ee eR TRE 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSES TYPEWRITING 
HISTORY ROLY 2 UCLA UL Ub Le COLUMBIA UNIvERSITY, Home Study Department, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 
Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subjects: R.R. 11-32 
Name Telephone Number 
Street and Number City 
County State Occupation 
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Bound in attractive 
colored covers of 
tough flexible 
laequered 
Fabricoid 


A Shelf of Books ¥ 
Twelve Classies 
Entirely Free 
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Palgrave’s “Golden 
Treasury of English 
Verse” 


Essays of Ralph Waldo 


Emerson 


“The Way of All 
Flesh” by Samuel 
Butler 


“Tales of Sherlock 
Holmes” by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle 


. 
“Pere Goriot” by 
Honoré de Balzac 


“Treasure Island” by 
Robert Louis 
Stevenson 


“Under the Green- 
wood Tree” by 
Thomas Hardy 


“Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer” by Samuel 
Clemens 


“The Merchant of 
Venice” by William 
akespeare 


The New Testament 


“Green Mansions” by 
W. H. Hudson 


“Alice in Wonder- 
land,” “Through the 
Looking Glass” and 
“The Hunting of 
the Snark” by Lewis 
Carroll 








IF YOU were exiled to some forgotten world’s end, and 
permitted twelve literary companions, what books would 
you choose? Some of them leap immediately to mind. And 
you would read many of that immortal dozen for the first 
time. You'd admit it with real chagrin. As a matter of 
fact, aren't you spending most of your life in virtual exile, 
cut off from mankind's great literary heritage? Did you 
ever stop to think that the most famous works must 
possess sheer entertainment value above all else; that 
thousands reread them constantly because so little in the 
whole field of literature compares with them? You can 
discover the same treasure, the same pleasure plus the 
stimulus of ideas. Lift yourself from the rut of common- 
place existence. Join the distinguished company to which 
a reading of these books admits you. 


Yours—Almost for the Asking 


Never again need you confess that you “haven't got around 
to reading them.’ We are able to make you an outright 
gift of this library through an exceptional arrangement with 
The National Home Library Foundation, a non-profit 
organization chartered to ‘promote and inculcate in more 
people the desire to read good literature; to make home 
libraries more easily available to greater numbers of our 
population, and to advance the cause of education and 
promote the general culture of the nation.’ 

Aside from these twelve inspiring books, let us tell you about these two 


national magazines that are soundly and sanely edited for the intelligent 
American home. 


The Necessary Magazine for Busy People 


Haven't you felt after reading the daily papers that you were wandering 
in a mental jungle? You can obtain a perspective on public affairs in 
the pages of the “Review of Reviews and World's Work.” The less 
time you have for reading, the greater is your need for this magazine. 
It keeps you up to date. 


The World’s Best Short Stories 


Tales of adventure, old world romances, humorous tales and thrilling 

tales, stories of the East and the West, all by master writers, go to make 

up the delightful variety of the ““Golden Book Magazine.” 

A million Americans have more discriminating taste in their reading be- 

cause the editors of Golden Book Magazine search the world library for 

the master story tellers, the brilliant thinkers and great wits, the 
enduring literature, and present them in con- 


Entirely Free 


Not one extra penny is asked for the 
twelve books. The regular “Review 
of Reviews and World's Work" sub- 
scription price is $3.00 and the Golden 
Book $3.00 a year. Subscribe for both 
for one year or two years to either 
and the twelve books will be shipped 
you without further expense. If you 
send cash with order, the magazines 
are only $5.00, a saving of $1.00. 
Have your present subscriptions ex- 
tended, or have the magazines sent 
to a friend. Fill out the coupon today, 
and let us place upon your reading 
table the twelve books that have 
thrilled readers since the day they 
were written. 


10 


venient, well-balanced monthly feasts. 


The Review of Reviews Corp., RR 11-32 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

I am enclosing $5.00 (Check or money-order) 
to cover a year each to “Review of Reviews 
and World’s Work" and ‘‘Golden Book Maga- 
zine.” I am to receive, without charge, the 12- 
volume library of classics. I can return the 
books if dissatisfied and my money will be re- 
funded. 

Check here if two years to one magazine is 
preferred. 

0 2 years of Review of Reviews. 

O z years of Golden Book. 


RE ee Pee PRs mr Fee 
(Or send $1 with coupon and then $/ per month 
for five months if you prefer.) 
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economic planning. She outlines a dual 
society in which the “Commons” (all 
young people of 18 to 26) would be con- 
scripted to produce the necessities of 
life; while the “Capitals” (those older 
than 26) would be free to engage in 
private business. Thereby, all America 
would be amply provided with the funda- 
mentals of food, shelter, clothing, trans- 
portation, protection, tools, and educa- 
tion, in proper distribution; while the 
“Capitals” could aspire to the finer ex- 
tras through the individualism of their 
own efforts. No money would be in cir- 
culation among the “Commons”; but it 
would circulate freely among the “Capi- 
tals,’ whose economic activity is limited 
to trafficking in the non-essentials of 
life. Here we find combined the best 
features of the Manchester School and of 
Marxism—of individualism and of col- 
lectivism. “Prohibiting Poverty” (Rollins 
Press, Winter Park, Florida, 75 cents) is 
highly recommended. 


e@ e “THE March of Democracy” is 
James Truslow Adams’ latest contribu- 
tion to the American historical cult. 
Volume One covers the rise of the Union; 
while a subsequent Volume Two will ap- 
pear in February. Contemporary pic- 
tures and cartoons embellish the admira- 
ble work. Admirers of “The Epic of 
America” will hasten to follow up their 
propitious start with this additional 
brilliant interpretation. (Scribners, $3.50.) 


@ e@ Pumip Gosser, in “The History of 
Piracy” (Longmans, $3.50), presents a 
fascinating story of sea robbers and their 
exploits. He begins with the Vikings 
and completes the cycle with the ex- 
termination—in the early eighteen hun- 
dreds—of the pirates who operated from 
Borneo, last stronghold of large scale 
piracy. 


@ e@ As Russtan correspondent for 
German newspapers, Theodor Seibert has 
had ample opportunity to study Russia. 
The English translation of “Red Russia” 
gives an unprejudiced view of the Soviet, 
which the author believes to be not as 
well off as official government dispatches 
indicate. (Century, $3.) 


@ @ CHARLES SCHWAB was once a stage 
coach driver. Clarence Darrow never 
attended college. Facts like these crop 
out on each of the 2600 pages in the new 
edition of “Who’s Who in America” (A. 
N. Marquis, Chicago, $8.75). Since 1899 
a new “Who’s Who” has been issued 


! every two years, and the present one, 


containing life sketches of 30,545 living 
or recently dead Americans, continues 
the publication’s reputation as an indis- 
pensable guide to America’s great and 
near great. 


@ @ ‘VALENTINE DE Batta has performed 
a valuable service by his scholarly “New 
Balance of Power in Europe” (Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore, $2). Europe 
is, of course, divided into the Versailles 
group (France and her allies) and the 


Continued on page 12 
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What-Every-Child-Should-Know LIBRARY 


The kind of Stories, Fairy Tales 
Poems and Adventures that will 
grip the minds of boys and girls 


Your child is priceless to you --- now. How much will he 
be worth 25 years from today --- to his family? In a few 
short years, that boy of yours will be out in the world - - 
What kind of a man will he be? Will he measure up to 
the hopes you have for him now? IT IS IN YOUR HANDS! 


Is your child teasing for the stories 
you loved when a child - - or 
reading harmful trash? 
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We have just secured a limited edition 
of six golden volumes of the finest and 
best loved writings of all times—written 
for your children. 


One book contains all the fairy tales 
that thrilled you when you were a child; 
another the famous stories that fired 
your young ambition. One volume is 
filled with stirring poems that children 
never tire of hearing. A book on famous 
heroes and one on folk tales are in- 
cludedin theset, overflowing withinstruc- 
tive and fascinating information that 
keeps children’s eyes and ears alert. 


And a bookful of myths that appeal to 
that love of heroes and great deeds 
that lies dormant in every child’s 
heart. 


This incomparable six-volume set is 
a treasure for intelligent parents who 
are looking ahead seriously to the 
maturity of their children. Will you try 
them out for five days entirely free? 
Read your boy or girl some of these 
absorbing, inspiring stories. Hand him 
the book of famous stories. Then de- 
cide for yourself whether you want 
them. 


The Importanee of Right Reading 


Why is the world full of men and wom- 
en who are afraid of themselves—embar- 
rassed, apologetic, lacking self-confidence 
—men and women who prefer to follow 
rather than lead? 


During the early years of a child’s life 
seeds of courage, ambition, leadership 
must be cultivated or teeming childish 
energy burns itself out and the fine qual- 
ities which might have developed are 
stunted or lost. Such children fail to re- 
alize their possibilities, they think wrong- 
side-out, and life has no zest for them. 
But the full tragedy of their emotional- 
blocking doesn’t show up till maturity. 


The way to fire ambition, to take the 
child out of himself and to make him vis- 
ualize the success that life brings to those 
who are courageous, self-reliant, ready, is 
by introducing him to great books. Read- 
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ing makes or breaks a life twenty 
years before the test comes. 


Right reading opens up the mind 
and the heart, and builds character in 
advance. Right reading irons out the 
ces wrinkles that hold people 

ck. 


Psychologists know it well, but for 
parents it is the hardest thing in the 
world to see in their own children un- 
til it is too late. 


Send for your set 
make a FREE test 


A well rounded 
READING COURSE 
that builds 
CHARACTER 


POEMS 
187 of the World’s Best Poems for 
Young People 
FAIRY TALES 
24 Tales which Children will al- 
ways Read 
HEROES 
20 stories of the World’s Greatest 
Heroes 
FOLK TALES 
20 Tales that have thrilled Children 
for thousands of years 
MYTHS 
16 Wonder Tales—the Key to Cul- 
ture 
FAMOUS STORIES 


11 Short Stories that Children have 
always loved 


We want you to see this six-volume Every-Child-Should-Know Library, bound 
in gay red cloth, so you can put them to the test. You need send no money 
now, and you are not obligated in any way to buy the set if you are not over- 
joyed at the possibilities they present—in terms of the future of your own 
eee Simply put your name and address on the coupon below and rush 
it to us. 


If, after you have examined them critically and tried them out, you feel you 
can’t part with them, you may pay our special price on the 
easiest possible terms. Send us, when billed, only $1.00 a 
month for seven months—total of just $7. There are only a 
small number of these fine sets on our shelves, so you will 
want to send the coupon today. But remember, you are in no 
way obligated to keep them if not pleased. 






1 HOME & SCHOOL BOOK SERVICE RRII 4 
1 112 East 32nd Street, New York, N. Y. a 
i Gentlemen: Send me the six-volume Every-Child-Should-Know Library provided § 
1 Iam not obligated to buy them. I agree to examine them and try them out for J 
1 fivedays. Then I will either return them to you, or I will pay you, when billed, just § 
y $1.a month for seven months. i 
i 
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Our New Department 
On Civic Progress 


(In cooperation with the 
American Civic Association.) 


THE REVIEW OF RE- 
@ VIEWS AND WORLD'S 
WORK, published as two 
separate magazines through sev- 
eral decades, had always shown 
keen interest in civic progress 
in America. Both magazines 
have reported and pictured out- 
standing achievements in city 
planning, national parks, forestry, 
public highways, and kindred 
aspects of outdoor beauty and 
civic advancement. This maga- 
zine, as interpreter of the facts 
behind the news, has tried to 
keep pace with the steady growth 
of a widespread and genuine 
public spirit. 


For some time we have con- 

sidered plans for presenting con- 
crete topics of this kind, not merely 
in special articles—like that of Colonel 
Grant, in this number—but also in a 
regular department devoted to succinct 
statements regarding achievements and 
pending projects relating to planning, 
parks, forestry, city government and 
rural life, in all that concerns public 
utility and external beauty. 


We have now arranged a plan 

for codperation with the Ameri- 
can Civic Association. This is a 
national organization, more than a 
quarter of a century old, which not 
only promotes forward-looking mea- 
sures of civic improvement but gathers 
facts and is a clearing-house for in- 
formation. Its office headquarters are 
in Washington, D. C. Its president 
is Hon. Frederic A. Delano, and its 
executive secretary is Miss Harlean 
James. At the foot of page 41 will be 
found a list of its officers and executive 
committee. 


The objects of the American 
Civic Association are described 
in an article in the present number 
entitled “Civic Progress Under Stress 
of Hard Times.’ Membership in- 
cludes the American Civic Annual 
for 1932, just appearing, a well- 
bound volume of great value. All 
members receive, five times a year, 
copies of Civic Comment, which 
report matters of current in- 
terest in various fields of civic 
progress. 


Review of Reviews and World's Work, 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


tage of your offer of one year's subscription 
to the Review of Reviews and World's Work, 
and a membership for one year in the American 


! 

| 

l 

| 1 am enclosing five dollars to take advan- 
| 

1 

| Civic Association. 

| 


RM ccivck vinta toda san bakconsines 


| 

| 

| 

| Subscribers wishing to embrace this offer 

| may have their subscription to the Review of 
Reviews and World's Work extended for one 

| year, or sent to some other address. j 
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Revision group of powers, to which the 
peace treaties dealt out injustice. Here 
is a detailed inquiry into their aims and 
resources. 


@ ¢ “THE Great American Land Bub- 
ble,” by A. M. Sakolski, deals with land 
speculation from pre-revolutionary days 
—when European kings made land grants 
to their favorites; through the Yazoo 
project in Alabama and Mississippi in 
1785; and on down to the present. (Harp- 
ers, $3.50.) 


© @ Beverty L. CxiarKeE has made 
“Marvels of Modern Chemistry” a sur- 
vey of chemistry in relation to life to- 
day. His chapters on the fundamentals 
of organic and inorganic chemistry are 
well and simply written, as are those 
on coal, sand, and clay. The reviewer, 
who floundered horribly in college-text- 
book chemistry, finds Mr. Clarke’s prac- 
tical chapters delightfully easy reading. 
Science, it seems, can be taken off the 
Einstein plane for the surer comprehen- 
sion of unacademic minds. Here is a 
scientist who has done it, and he de- 
serves grateful tribute for a sound piece 
of work well done. (Harpers, $3.) 











@ © Victor ROSEWATER was chairman 
of the Republican National Committee in 
1912, and hence is in a position to give 
us today the inside story of the famous 
nominating convention which split the 
G. O. P. between President Taft and ex- 
President Roosevelt; and which put 
Woodrow Wilson in the White House. 
(Dorrance, Philadelphia, $2.) 


@ ¢@ Srupents of history will enjoy 
“Three Pelicans” by Arthur Styron, 
which tells of Archbishop Cranmer’s 
tragic duel with Henry VIII of England. 
Sixteenth-century divorce was the turn- 
ing point in the half-hearted Anglican 
Reformation, and the author has told his 
vital story in fascinating style. (Harri- 
son Smith and Robert Haas, $4.) 


@ @ C.T. REVERE, economist and finan- 
cial expert, who has contributed to the 
Review of Reviews, is the author of a 
rather remarkable problem novel based 
on present-day life as it is lived. Here 
is a really credible triangle situation, 
with the background of modern business 
which the author knows so well. For 
once, the man’s side is sympathetically 
presented. (Long and Smith, $2.) 


@ @ Tue downfall and dismemberment 
of the South American Inca Empire is a 
good story, and a gory one. “Fall of the 
Inca Empire,” by Philip Ainsworth 
Means, gives a stirring picture of Spain’s 
rule in Peru from 1520 to 1780. (Scrib- 
ners, $4.50.) 


@ @ Formerty a Princeton professor, 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence offers “The Road 
to Riches” (Doubleday, Doran, $1.50) as 
a lucid explanation of the basic economic 
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24 9 Volumes—FREE 


251 GREAT AUTHORS 


WIT AND HUMOR 






MASTERPIECES 
OF BRILLIANT MERRYMAKING 


ERE ARE the pithy and humorous folk 

tales, the -fantastic themes, the light 

verse, the brightly comic narratives, 
which have helped to keep the world young 
since the dawn of literature. Here are the 
neatly pointed epigrams, the brilliant re- 
partee, the keen satire, the sparkling wit, the 
profound wisdom, which have helped to make 
the world wise. 

It is without exception the most complete, 
authoritative, attractive, interesting and use- 
ful collection of the most brilliant and clas- 
sic literature in the English language. 


A GIFT TO OUR READERS 


WHOLE NEW EDITION, beautifully 

bound and printed, has been made and 
reserved for new and old friends of our 
magazines. Do not mistake these books for 
the usual small, flimsy, poorly made gift 
books—they cre real books bound in hand- 
some red cloth, portrait frontispiece in each, 
300 pages, good paper—the kind of books 
you will be proud to place on your bookshelf. 
This set is yours absolutely free with a three- 
year subscription to either the "Golden Book 
Magazine" or the "Review of Reviews and 
World's Work", at a special reduced price. 
And, what is more, this may be paid for in 
small monthly instalments if convenient. Your 
present subscription can be extended. If you 
prefer you may have a subscription entered 
for eighteen months to each magazine. 

Everything that literature can offer is con- 
tained within the pages of the Golden Book 
Magazine. Editors whose wide familiarity 
with the literature of the world fits them 
for the task, choose the bits of humor, the 
philosophy, short stories, and novels, poems, 
epigrams, and contemporary comments that 
make it the best of its kind. 

"Review of Reviews and World's Work" 
brings you national affairs, political trends, 
social problems, foreign relations, business, 
finance, education, science, travel; and 
sketches of people of importance, 


10 Days’ FREE Examination 


Send no money now. Just sign and send the 
coupon today. Your first number of the 
magazine and the 9 free volumes will be 
sent to you for 10 days’ examination. Then 
if you are pleased, the special three-year 
subscription price may be paid in_ instal- 
ments of $1.00 each. Otherwise, return the 
books in 10 days at our expense. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. R 11-32 | 
55 Fifth Ave., New York Ci.y ss 
Send me the 9-volume gift set of WIT AND HU- | 
MOR and enter my name for a three-year subscrip- 
tion. After 10 days, if pleased, I will send you | 
$1.00 a month for only 8 months. Otherwise, I 
will return the books at your expense. | 





Check magazine desired: 
(1 Golden book 0 Review of Reviews ' 
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principles underlying business in this 
hectic era. 


e@ © BERTRAND RvussELL has written a 
stimulating book on education’s relation- 
ship to adult life. “Education and the 
Modern World” (Norton, $2.50). The 
educational methods which produce the 
three outstanding types of men—aristo- 
crat, democrat, and bureaucrat—are 
analyzed. 


@ @ PerrsonaL knowledge and insight 
have given Francis A. Westbrook the 
ability to make “Industrial Management 
in This Machine Age” an accurate and 
valuable summary for any one working 
in the fields of economics or management. 
(Crowell, $3.50.) 


@ @ Most of us know the basic laws 
which govern the conduct of an indi- 
vidual. But few of us know the origin 
of the laws. “The Road to the Law,” by 
Dudley Emmett Lunt, traces out the de- 
velopment and growth of society’s rules, 
and interprets the spirit behind them. 
(Whittlesey, $2.50.) 


e e “THE Stream of Time” pictures so- 
cial and domestic life in England from 
1805 till 1861, with priceless contempo- 
rary illustrations. Mrs. C. S. Peel has 
thus contributed to a side of history that 
ofttimes eclipses politics and futile bat- 
tlefields. Valuable sidelights greet the 
reader of these pages. (Scribners, $4.) 


@ @ THREE men who know good writ- 
ing and its value, especially in its most 
modern form—advertising—are Marcus 
Goodrich, H. A. Batten, and Granville 
Toogood. “The Written Word” (Green- 
berg, $3.50), in the words of its subtitle, 
is “A study of the art of writing, with 
especial reference to its function in ad- 
vertising.” 


@ © Rocer W. Basson offers two new 
books: “Fighting Business Depressions” 
and “Washington and the Depression” 
(Harpers, each $3.). The first is an ex- 
planation of what the average business 
man can do to ride the depression. The 
second is an explanation of what the 
federal Government is doing to help the 
nation ride out the storm; and an appre- 
ciation of Secretary of Labor Doak. Mr. 
Babson, with his profoundly analytical 
mind and his plenitude of economic ex- 
perience, writes with authority on pri- 
vate and national problems of these days. 
There is something extremely reassuring 
in the great statistician’s sanity as he 
weaves his way unerringly amid the 
tangles of farmers, bonds, and railroads. 
Both books recommended. 


@ @ Tue Delta Kappa Epsilon Quarter- 
ly has issued a Golden Jubilee number 
which celebrates fifty years of very 
useful service to the world of college 
fraternities—an integral part of our 
American educational life. The Review 
or REVIEWS AND Wortp’s Work extends 
best wishes for continued success to so 
meritorious a contemporary. The Quar- 
terly, up-to-date, has undergone a marked 
editorial metamorphosis which tends to 
enhance its distinguished past. 
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This Once Forbidden Book 
Now Available To All 


Completeand Unexpurgated 


Endorsed by National Council 
Executive of the Y. M. C. A.’s 


| have ordered a copy and 
have it available for reference 
with any individuals who ask 
advice in the area of sex rela- 
tions. It is an excellent re- 
source for people who are 


seeking the truth. 
Abel J. Gregg. 


| * is almost unbelievable that this indispensable 
book about the intimate relations of marriage 
was once forbidden to married people. Only 
physicians could get copies of ‘Sane Sex Life’ and 
the price to them was $5.00. Husbands and wives 
who learned of the book through physicians were 
so eager to obtain the valuable knowledge it offered 
that they gladly paid from $7.50 to $25.00 for acopy. 

But now the ban is lifted. Every married couple, 
every person preparing for marriage, can obtain a 
copy of this vitally important book which, says 
Havelock Ellis, contains ‘information most neces- 
sary for modern sexual instruction and sexual en- 
lightenment. And, in order that every person who 
needs the helpful advice of ‘Sane Sex Life’’ may ob- 
tain the book the publishers have reduced the 
price so it is within the means of all. You canfnow 
obtain the complete and unexpurgated edition of 
“Sane Sex Life” for only $2.00. 


Praised by the Director of the 
Board of Public Welfare, 
Washington, D. C 


| regard it as the most help- 
ful book in its field that has 


come to my notice. The 
author is to be congratulated 
for having produced such a 
work in language that all in- 
telligent people can under- 
stand. The book is absolutely 
free from any suggestion of 
pruriency. It elevates the 
whole subject of sex relations 
and makes it easy to deal with 
this vital question just as 
aa as we deal with other 
odily functions. 

George S. Wilson, Director. 


Contains Information Not Found Elsewhere 
“Sane Sex Life’’ is as different from other books 
on the sex relations as day is from night. Where 
other books leave off, this book begins. It is the 
only book available which explains methods and prac- 
tices of the one vital factor in marriage—the sex act. 
One of America’s best known physicians writes: 
“It is by all odds the best book on the subject that 
I know anything about." The distinguished psychol- 
ogist, Dr. Arthur Frank Payne, says: *‘It will prove 
invaluable not only to those newly married, but 
also to those who have found difficulty in adjusting 
their married relations satisfactorily.” Read also the 
endorsements on this page, given to ‘Sane Sex Life” 
| a National Council Executive of the 
.M.C.A., and by the Director of the Board of Public Welfare, Washington, D.C. 


What Men and Women MUST Know About Marriage 


The Sex Relation is far too important to be left to the mercies of 
the brute instincts, or to the hazards of mistaken methods. Men 
and women should know ALL the facts, ALL the truths about 
the art and practice of Love and Marriage. From the endorse- 
mients given by highest authorities you can see at once why 

Sane Sex Life’ is regarded by married people everywhere as 
the most helpful, the most worthwhile, the most essential book 
they can get on this vital subject. 

Accept this opportunity to gain this knowledge which was 
once forbidden. You owe it to yourself to read the courageous 
message made definitely plain and clear in “Sane Sex Life.” 
You will find it the frankest and most valuable book you have 
ever read on the physical intimacies of marriage. You will dis- 
cover in its pages such detailed instructions that, after reading 
it, you will know WHAT to do and HOW 
to do it. 

Get this authorized edition, which is 

complete and unexpurgated. It may 

never be possible to repeat this 
offer again. Write today while you 
may obtain “Sane Sex Life’’ at the 
special price of only $2 plus 15c for 
delivery charges. 


Eugenics Pub. Co., Inc. 
Dept. S-49, 317 E. 34th St.,N.¥.C. 






























It is impossible in 
this space to print 
the complete table 
of contents of ‘Sane 
Sex Life.” But this partial list will 
enable you to judge what valuable 
_ information it contains. 


Eugenics Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. S-49 
317 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed herewith is my remittance for $2.15, for which 
please send me prepaid in plain wrapper, a copy of the 
AUTHORIZED, UNEXPURGATED edition of “Sane 
Sex Life’’ by Dr. H. W. Long. 


Explanatory In- tions 
The Act of Coitus 
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You are likely to think of the telephone 
from your individual point of view, as a 
convenience, as a necessity, as a means 
of transmitting to others your own 
thoughts and desires. 

But your telephone is of equal impor- 
tance to those who wish to get in touch 
with you. Right now as you are reading, 
someone, somewhere, may be calling you. 
It may be merely a friendly greeting .. . 
or news of importance to change the course of 
your life. 

“Have dinner with us tomorrow.” . . . The 
greater part of social goings and comings are 
maintained by telephone. “Come quickly! You 
are needed.” . . . In crises and emergencies the 
telephone is indispensable. “That contract is 
entirely satisfactory.” ... Wheels of in- 
dustry move in direct response to messages 
received by telephone. 








Im a moment your telephone may ring. It 
may be a call from across the street, across the 
continent, across the sea. As you receive this 
message, of vital importance or mere daily de- 
tail, you share in the benefits of the great chain 
of communication which links up the activities 
of the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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0 THE PROGRESS OF TRE WORED ° 
By ALBERT SHAW 


Ir 1s NoT our intention in edi- 
torial comment this month to 
write about the presidential elec- 
tion as if we were taking part in 
the activities of the last days of a 
partisan campaign. When these pages reach our read- 
ers most of them will have taken definite stands. In 
many states, under primary laws and election laws, they 
will have registered themselves as Republicans, Demo- 
crats, or Socialists. We do not distribute this Review 
much in advance of the beginning of the month. Elec- 
tion day falls always on the first Tuesday after the first 
Monday of November. This year it will be November 8. 
Some of our more distant subscribers, whether be- 
cause of slow mails or of natural eagerness for the news 
as brought in their daily papers, may not be reading this 
magazine until the election is over. We believe they 
will find most of our contributed articles of enough 
permanent value to justify leisurely or delayed reading. 
Let us hope that they may find nothing in these 
columns of editorial comment that will seem so ephem- 
eral as to be obsolete when taken in hand. 

Also it is desirable, on our part, as the season for 
renewal of subscriptions approaches its height, to be 
fairly careful not to be irritating or harsh in criticism. 
How could we continue to tell our readers what we 
think about things next year, or the year after, if we 
drive them away now by being disagreeable? We want 
to keep them with us; and so we must speak softly and 
employ the emphasis of understatement. 

It would have been a godsend to America if all our 
campaign orators could have learned something about 
the value of good manners, clear thought, and honest 
simplicity from the tone and language of our only ex- 
President, Calvin Coolidge, as the radio carried his Ver- 
mont voice—perfect in dignity and pleasing with its 
slightly drawled accent of northern New England—from 
Madison Square Garden in New York to millions of 
listeners, on Tuesday evening, October 11. Mr. Coolidge 
in the plainest way, without a superfluous word for 
thetorical effect, and without lifting his voice at any 
point to imitate Patrick Henry or Sam Adams, or W. E. 
Borah, merely said what he thought it was just and fair 
to say about what Herbert Hoover has done as Presi- 
dent. Mr. Coolidge is, of course. a rock-ribbed Republi- 
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can. He said nothing against 
the Democratic party as such, 
although he was bound to allude 
to several alarming episodes in 
the House under the speaker- 
ship of Mr. John Garner. 

To what extent campaign 
speeches affect votes is always a 
matter of uncertainty. If one 
side “takes the stump” ag- 
gressively, the other side feels 
obliged to rush along in vocifer- 
ous pursuit. If a candidate car- 
ries the air of victory with him, 
visits many different places, and 
offers reassurances to great 
numbers of people, he may 
build up something of a person- 
al following; and this would 
tend to make votes. 

Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, 
William Jennings Bryan, and 
Theodore Roosevelt were idol- 
ized by millions of devoted fol- 
lowers. As regards the candi- 
dates of this year, it is to be re- 
membered that Mr. Hoover’s 
leadership in relief work during 
and after the war had made his 
name a household word in all 
countries, so that he was talked 
about for the presidency very 
widely in 1920. Mr. Harding’s 
death took Mr. Coolidge into 
the White House for the unexpired term, and he was 
nominated again by acclamation for a full term in 1924. 
Mr. Hoover had taken office as a member of the Harding 
Cabinet, and had remained at the same post as one of 
Mr. Coolidge’s most trusted advisers. 

Mr. Hoover’s nomination in 1928 was not forced by 
political arts or maneuvers. It was altogether a popu- 
lar feeling, and the Republican politicians yielded to 
it. In the election, as we reminded our readers three 
months ago, Mr. Hoover not only carried the states that 
are usually Republican (with the exception of Massa- 
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CALVIN COOLIDGE 
speaks for President Hoover 
at Madison Square Garden, 

New York City. 











FRANKLIN ROOSEVELT in Kansas, with his running-mate, 
John N. Garner of Texas. 


chusetts, which was carried by Governor Al Smith) but 
also he secured the electoral votes of Texas, Florida, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Kentucky, Virginia, Mary- 
land and Delaware, and just missed carrying Alabama. 
He had 444 electoral votes and Governor Smith had 
only 87. Popular votes are summarized on page 20. 

But now to take up again our query as to the efficacy 
of speech-making in presidential campaigns, it is perti- 
nent to look back to that situation of four years ago. 
Al Smith was regarded as a much better campaign 
speaker than Mr. Hoover. Franklin D. Roosevelt, with 
his persuasive voice and strong devotion, stumped the 
country for his “happy warrior.” Democratic orators 
lambasted the Harding and Coolidge administrations. 
But their campaign speaking had no appreciable effect 
upon the voters. On the Republican side, Senator Borah 
talked back at Al Smith in a manner that caught the 
fancy of radio listeners. Meanwhile, the people at home 
did their own thinking; and the South especially was 
not willing to vote for a leader of the Wets whose nomi- 
nation (as they thought) had been forced upon the 
party by four years of strategic effort on the part of 
Tammany Hall, with the aid of its allies in Chicago and 
other cities. 


Perhaps this year, also, it will have happened that 


campaign oratory, while filling the newspapers and 
catching general attention, has been only a minor factor 
in the shaping of results. Now, even as four years ago, 
“se]f-determination” on the part of the voters will have 
proved to be the deciding factor. On one side, there 
has been an instinctive tendency to blame the Adminis- 
tration for our sufferings that result from economic 
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paralysis. .On the other side, there has been the feeling 
that Mr. Hoover is the steadiest, ablest, and most inde- 
fatigable of all heads of governments, in the face of 
world-wide calamities. Millions of people have been open. 
minded enough to try to find an answer to the question: 
What benefits could be expected from dismissing the 
present captain of the ship of state, and engaging a 
new and inexperienced one? What country would not 
like to secure Mr. Hoover as its General Manager? 


AGAIN THE QUESTION of prohibi- 
tion, quite unrelated to campaign 
oratory, may prove to have had 
something to do with the voting. 
In the case of the September elec- 
tion in Maine, the Democrats were victorious. But this 
seems to have been due to the fact that Republican can- 
didates were dry and Democratic candidates were wet. 
Our own analysis last month of the Maine election 
has found confirmation in the so-called “straw votes” 
and other preliminary tests were pointing to a pro- 
nounced Hoover victory in Maine in November, the 
wet and dry question having been settled in September. 
When the September election occurred, it was announced 
by the Democrats that this was a clear partisan victory, 
and that it foreshadowed a popular majority of at least 
ten million votes throughout the country for the Roose- 
velt-Garner ticket in November. Even the National Re- 
publican Committee seemed downcast over the loss of 
two out of three Congressional districts in Maine, and 
the election of a Democratic Governor. 

But the old saw, “‘as Maine goes so goes the nation,” 
had far less significance this year than at almost any 
former time. Maine had been the original prohibition 
state; and it was running a local election on that princi- 
pal issue, with the wets by a very slight preponderance 
carrying the day—at least winning on the argument 
that it would be fair to resubmit the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the people. Thus there was too much readiness 
to claim that the September showing in Maine indicated 
a victory for the Roosevelt-Garner ticket more sweep- 
ing than that of any presidential ticket in our history 
since the days of Andrew Jackson. 


Maine was 
no Test 
for November 


ONE MAXIM prevalent among poli- 


Mr. Hoover ticians has a considerable measure 
Speaks of truth, namely, that people like 
for Himself to scramble into the bandwagons 


of the largest and loudest parade. 
Mr. James A. Farley, the Tammany-trained chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, and the mana- 
ger-in-chief of the Roosevelt-Garner campaign, had 
swept the Chicago convention off its feet by the over- 
weening confidence and assurance with which he pushed 
his cause. Until the middle of October, Mr. Farley’s 
methods were amazingly successful in creating the im- 
pression that Mr. Hoover was already hopelessly de- 
feated. The Republicans seemed to be shivering with 
apprehension. Mr. Mills and Mr. Hurley were speaking 
ably; but they were a part of the Administration that 


was writhing under Farley’s malignant attacks. They 


were powerful, but were on the defensive; “holding 
the fort.” A champion was needed from outside, and 
none had appeared. Mr. Borah was getting desired 
publicity by his much-advertised silence. Mr. Hughes, 
who is the finest public speaker in America and usually 
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PRESIDENT HOOVER in_ lowa, 

with Governor Daniel W. Turner. 

At the left is Mrs. Hoover; and 
next to her is Mrs. Turner. 


the most convincing, was Chief 
Justice and could not talk poli- 
tics. President Hoover knows 
more about running the govern- 
ment, and combatting the eco- 
nomic troubles of our period, than 
any other living man. But his 
duties as President have absorbed 
his energies by day and by night. 
It seemed rather cruel that he 
must convert himself into a cam- 
paign orator to refute those who 
have disparaged and misrepre- 
sented him. His achievements 
ought to have been plain enough 
already, at least to every thinking 
Republican. 

What the French call “defeat- 
ism” had cast gloom throughout Republican circles. In 
his address of acceptance Mr. Hoover had covered the 
ground and it should have sufficed. Whether, after that, 
it was best that he should tax his strength by going to 
Iowa to talk about farm conditions and policies on Octo- 
ber 5, and again take train to sum up actual achieve- 
ments in a fine speech at Cleveland on October 15—with 
a possible trip to the Pacific Coast in further prospect— 
was for him alone to decide. Mr. Hoover states his 
case well, because he is talking about situations and 
policies with which he has been concerned. 

Opponents, in order to seem constructive, have had to 
think up rival policies, and to invent superior remedial 
programs as if they were real and tangible assets of the 
Democratic party. But since speeches on both sides in 
October were avowedly intended to influence votes, 
rather than to make political or economic history, it is 
needless to summarize them or to criticize them, now 
that they have served their transient ends. Nobody of 
serious mind supposes that eleven or seventeen “points” 
about agriculture, or twelve “points” about railroads, 
or the theorizing about the tariff (where “points” were 
lacking), and all the other improvised plans to make 
prosperity come back and flow evenly into the pockets 
of the just and the unjust, the remembered and the 
“forgotten,” could have any influence upon the course 


of future legislation. 


NoTHING ELSE has been so hard 


"Whispering'' for Mr. Hoover to bear as to have 
in this opposing politicians foment whis- 
Campaign pering campaigns about his indif- 


ference to human misery when 
bread-earners are out of work, or when families are 
losing village homes or farmsteads because of mortgages 
or unpaid taxes. It was on his way back from the Iowa 
speech that reports were brought to his train of personal 
attacks that were spreading from mouth to mouth, al- 
though not made openly on the stump unless by the 
small-fry speakers who are not reported in the press. 
Mr. Hoover does not wear his heart on his sleeve, but 
he is a man of deep and tender sympathies. He had 
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been a poor boy in Iowa, and had made his way in life 
by his own efforts among plain people. He had been 
successful; but nothing had ever happened to him to 
make him an aristocrat. He never had to stoop, or to 
cultivate affability, in order to be on easy terms with 
ordinary folk. Being one of them, it had never oc- 
curred to him to mention it. He was not a politician; 
and to extend the glad: hand too much only made his 
fingers sore. He was a real man, working stupendously 
on his job. It was his business to see things in general 
terms, and to promote measures for the common good 
that other people could apply in detail. His was a 
wholesale, not a retail task. 

Herbert Hoover has some of the quality and manner 
of Calvin Coolidge’s father, the late Col. John Coolidge 
of Plymouth Notch, Vermont. John Coolidge was stead- 
fast, quiet, deep and sincere in feeling, somewhat shy 
and reserved in manner, and never an “exhibitionist”. 
He could not possibly have tried to show off, or to 
make a display of his private feelings. That Herbert 
Hoover in one flare-up should have defended his per- 
sonal character in a back-platform speech at Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, on October 6 was perhaps more un- 
expected to him than to anybody else. 

But it brought him closer to us all to know that he 
could be impulsive, and for once in his life could show 
his private feelings. Since 1914 with little interruption 
he had laid aside his own affairs to do public work, 
chiefly for the American people, but also for the un- 
fortunate in all lands. He had fed the hungry, had 
striven against the dangers of future war, had tried to 
build up the structure of international peace and har- 
mony. There is a limit beyond which no man can en- 
dure calumny and misrepresentation. This is what Mr. 
Hoover said at Fort Wayne, and we reprint it because 
we wish to have it stand in the files of our magazine 
where in future it will be read in public libraries: 


I wish to take the occasion of this meeting to say a 
word to you and to all the people of the great mid-West. 
During my public life I have believed that sportsmanship 
and statesmanship called for the elimination of harsh per- 
sonalities between opponents. On this journey, however, I 
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have received a multitude of reports as to the widespread 
personal misrepresentations which have been promulgated 
in the mid-West in the past few weeks. I regret that the 
character of these personalities necessitates a direct word 
from me. 

I shall say now the only harsh word that I have uttered 
in public office. I hope it will be the last I shall have to 
say. When you are told that the President of the United 
States, who by the most sacred trust of our nation is the 
President of all the people, a man of your own blood and up- 
bringing, has sat in the White House for the last three 
years of your misfortune without troubling to know your 
burdens, without heartaches over your miseries and casual- 
ties, without summoning every avenue of skillful assistance 
irrespective of party or view, without using every ounce 
of his strength and straining his every nerve to protect and 
help, without using every possible agency of democracy that 
would bring aid, without putting aside personal ambition 
and humbling his pride of opinion, if that would serve— 
then I say to you that such statements are deliberate, in- 
tolerable falsehoods. 


Mr. Hoover had never spoken out before about his 
own anxieties and heartaches, and probably he will 
never do it again in all the years of his mortal existence. 
There are many who could speak from knowledge of 
his untiring devotion to his duties. Even the present 
writer might offer testimony. 


Ir was A whispering campaign 
How "T. R." that came near fixing it in the 
Faced the minds of the American people 
Slanders of 1908 that Theodore Roosevelt did his 
work—especially in his last years 
in the White House—under alcoholic stimulation. From 
one end of the country to the other the stories passed 
from mouth to mouth of his unfortunate and dangerous 
habits. He came to fear that after his death such calum- 
nies if unrefuted might creep into biographies or his- 
tories. There were bitter controversies between him as 
President and certain powerful men and forces in the 
world of big business. Was it to go on the records 
that he had been fighting with drunken reckless- 
ness ? 

But this was actually said of him, and was believed 
by many thousands of influential men. You cannot 
stop a whispering campaign by trying to follow it up 
with mere denials. You cannot drag it into court and 
punish it. The newspapers were careful not to expose 
themselves to libel suits. Colonel Roosevelt had to 
wait, but it was watchful waiting. There came a time 
after his retirement when a certain editor in the North- 
west, believing the rumors, published them openly in a 
venomous attack. 

This gave Col. Roosevelt the desired opportunity. 
A famous libel suit was launched. The writer of these 
paragraphs happened to be the first witness called to 
the stand, and was subjected to a long and thorough 
cross-examination. The lawyers for the Michigan editor 
were men of conspicuous ability and they ransacked 
the country for evidence to sustain and justify the 
libel. The witnesses they had relied upon admitted 
that they had only been repeating what somebody 
else had said. Colonel Roosevelt won his case hand- 
somely. He was thoroughly in the right. The Michi- 
gan editor apologized in good faith and without 
grudging. Colonel Roosevelt wanted no damages, 
but only a vindication in court to keep his life record 
clear. . 


THESE THINGS ARE the realities of 
Our Presidents our democratic mechanism of poli- 


Are Men 
of Capacity 


tics and government, quite as 
much as are electoral and financial 
statistics. We lift some fellow- 
citizen who had been no better than the rest of us to an 
office where his mental and moral faculties have to 
occupy themselves with large things that concern us all, 
rather than with the private things that take the greater 
part of the attention of most men and women. We have 
no aristocratic ruling class, as in the English House of 
Lords. Even today the dominating element in the im- 
mense Tory majority of the House of Commons is of 
the aristocracy. 

It is a wonderful thing that the average men we 
choose for authority and responsibility in office are 
capable, in so many cases, of standing—like the fathers 
of our republic—as men tried and true, with rapidly ex- 
panding capacities for large things. It is not so many 
years ago that a Wall Street banker of high repute said 
to this writer, “I can understand a million dollars 
easily, but I cannot possibly understand a billion dol- 
lars”. Our Presidents, during and since the Great War 
have been handling yearly budgets of from four to six 
billions, and public debts five or six times as great, 
together with short-term operations in the money mar- 
ket that require the turning over of vast sums. 


Our Presidents have to deal with the most accom- 
plished statesmen of Europe, and have to find fellow- 
citizens who can match wits and brains with all the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers and financiers of 
the Old World. Suppose we indulge in the kindly ex- 
perience of being enthusiastic about our best men in 
both parties, for the space of a straight half-hour. We, 
in this office, admire a large number of them quite 
prodigiously. Our list includes fully as many Demo- 
crats as Republicans. It also happens that these best 
men, whom we have brought to the front, appreciate 
and understand each other, and quite forget who is a 
Republican or who is a Democrat, when they get to- 
gether in the Council on Foreign Relations, the Inter- 
national Law Society, the American Bar Association 
meetings, and even more in their intimate contacts. 

Let us shake ourselves out of our nightmare torpor, 
and find ourselves really in a splendid and beautiful 
country, with right-minded people all about us in both 
political parties, in and out of all religious denomina- 
tions—most of them friendly, kind, and well worth 
while. Of course, we do not like bootlegging or racke- 
teering, or grafting, or bad politics mixed up with judge- 
ships, or jury fixing, or high taxes, or any other things 
that are obviously disgraceful. 

But we have all these things out in the open; and it 
is a part of our current business to get rid of them as 
fast as possible. Generally speaking, the best way to 
get rid of bad things is to get as many people as pos- 
sible enthusiastic about attractive and good things. 
Constructive programs, rather than destructive efforts at 
reform, are likely to succeed best. A great American 


. preacher once chose as the text of his best-remembered 


sermon: “The Expulsive Power of a New Affection”. 
We will not attempt to rehash his sermon. But suppose 
we try, in this month when Thanksgiving Day comes 
around, to help turn the tables in public affairs as well 
as in private ones by assuming the constructive attitude 
of mind. As we remarked last month, the determined 
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RAILROAD PROBLEMS ARE THE 
SUBJECT OF THEIR INQUIRY 


Calvin Coolidge will preside over 
the committee's sessions. Seated 
next to him is Alfred E. Smith, 
the distinguished ex-Governor of 
New York. Standing, from left to 
right, are: Alexander Legge, presi- 
dent of the International Harvest- 
er Company; Dr. Harold G. Moul- 
ton, president of the Brookings In- 
stitution and chief investigator 
for the committee; and Bernard 
M. Baruch, war-time chairman of 
the War Industries Board. 


efforts of Chicago to make a great 
success of next year’s centennial 
exposition will perhaps do more 
than any other single thing to lift 
the organized life of that metropo- 
lis out of its over-publicized dis- 
orders that are caused by bad taxa- 
tion and by energy wrongly di- 
verted to such improprieties as 
gang murders and systematized 
racketeering. 


LET US MAKE one more reference 

Gov. Roosevelt to whispering campaigns, because 

Shows the presidential election, after all, 
Unfailing Vigor cannot be sidestepped as the en- 
grossing topic. That particular 
kind of campaign was launched against Governor 
Roosevelt, not: by Republicans but by Democrats, and 
was carried on during a number of weeks before the 
Democratic convention. The buoyant Mr. Farley had 
to meet it as best he could. It explains the sensational 
airplane flight of the New York Governor to Chicago, 
his bold appearance before the convention crowd and his 
fluent but unripe speech of acceptance. 

Mr. Roosevelt had been through deep waters of pain 
and affliction. He was in vigorous health in 1920, when 
he was vice-presidential candidate on the ticket with 
James M. Cox of Ohio. In 1921 he was stricken with 
infantile paralysis. This malady has a long Latin name 
which we withhold. Eleven years have passed, and 
Governor Roosevelt has made a magnificent fight for 
recovery. The fact that a man has had to contend with 
shaky legs, whether due to battle wounds or to some- 
thing else, is in no way conclusive as to his capacity for 
holding public office. 

Governor Roosevelt would not try at present to quali- 
fy for the outdoor sports in which he once excelled, and 
which Theodore Roosevelt was able to enjoy through- 
out life. A part of the eagerness with which Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, as presidential candidate, has traveled 
about the country, speaking at many places, and carry- 
ing an air of remarkable vigor of body as well as of 
mind, may have been due to the belief of his campaign 
managers that the best way to counteract the prevailing 
rumors about his physical weakness and lack of mental 
stability was to let as many people as possible see him 
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for themselves, and hear his ringing voice. That he had 
been handicapped by the gossip about his physical con- 
dition, as well as by the awful mix-up in Democratic 
affairs in New York, cannot be doubted. 

We are not aware that Republicans have kept alive 
any of the disparaging things that other Democrats had 
said, quite too freely, before the Chicago convention 
made Governor Roosevelt its candidate. Apparently, the 
campaign is destined to wind up with the whispered at- 
tacks on both sides fairly well checked. Let us hope 
that this is the case. Everyone must know that Gover- 
nor Roosevelt has exhibited dynamic qualities and has 
given no evidence of being worn down by fatigue or 
anxiety. His handling of the Walker case at Albany, 
although he had the help of able lawyers, showed rare 
initiative, persistence, and capacity to deal with a diffi- 
cult situation. 

Hoover or Roosevelt will be elected. We believe that 
either one of them would come through another four 
years, and reach the fourth day of March, 1937, in bet- 
ter health than he enjoys today. Mr. Hoover is not 
broken down by the unceasing toil and the endless care 
of the past two years. Having kept strong under recent 
strains, there is no danger that he will go down like 
Woodrow Wilson or Warren G. Harding under the bur- 
dens of public office. As for Governor Roosevelt, it is 
not to be thought for a moment that he would dodge re- 
sponsibilities. For public life does not seem to exhaust 
his vital current. Apparently, it exhilarates him. 

He has one quality that reminds us of his kinsman, 
the late Theodore Roosevelt, namely: when he is in 
public office he likes the job. We do not make these 
remarks as merely casual or unimportant. It is of the 
utmost consequence, not only that they should be true, 
but also that they should be believed. During his last 
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year as President, Calvin Coolidge remarked to the 
present writer, “At least I believe I am the healthiest 
President who ever held the office.” 

The duties, great and small, that devolve upon the oc- 
cupant of the White House are almost unbelievable in 
their variety, and in the incessant way they make their 
demands upon time and strength. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Calvin Coolidge, and Herbert Hoover could meet all 
these pressing obligations without a sense of death- 
dealing fatigue. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Harding were not 
equal to the strain, and Mr. Taft with his judicial 
temperament toiled on without ever being able to clear 
his desk or catch up with his appointments. We should 
venture to predict that Governor Roosevelt if elected 
would not break under the burdens of the job, and 
would not struggle in bewilderment with myriads of de- 
tails. We know that Mr. Hoover would stand like a rock. 


MANY OF OUR READERS are Con- 
vinced that Governor Roosevelt 
will be elected. Many others are 
hoping—against the “straw votes” 
and the betting odds—that a Re- 
publican upswing may save the day, as in certain de- 
cisive battles of history. The weaker but better cause 
has sometimes won through sheer courage, when the op- 
posing hosts have met at Armageddon to “battle for the 
Lord”. Writing in the middle of October, we will offer 
no guesses except that Maine will go Republican. But 
we will run over a few figures pertaining to past elec- 
tions for the convenience of our dear readers. 

In 1928 the Hoover votes were 21,392,000. Al Smith 
secured 15,016,000. Thus the Hoover plurality was 
6,376,000. In 1924 La Follette ran strongly at the head 
of a third ticket. John W. Davis was the Democratic 
candidate. Calvin Coolidge received 15,725,000 votes. 
Davis secured 8,386,000. The La Follette ticket had 
4,823,000. Coolidge had 7,339,000 plurality over Davis. 
He also had a clear majority of two and a half 
millions over all his opponents put together. In 1920, 
the Republican ticket was Harding and Coolidge. The 
Democratic ticket was Cox and F. D. Roosevelt. Hard- 
ing had 16,152,000; Cox 9,147,000. The Harding plu- 
rality was just over seven millions. 

In 1916, Charles E. Hughes ran against Woodrow 
Wilson. Hughes received 8,538,000. Wilson, 9,129,000. 
The Wilson plurality was 591,000. Going back to 1912, 
Woodrow Wilson as the Democratic candidate was 
elected because the Republicans were split in the mid- 
dle, and ran two tickets. Many Republicans also voted 
for Wilson because they wanted to be sure of beating 
Taft, and they knew that Roosevelt could not be elected. 
Taft had 3,484,000, Roosevelt had 4,126,000. Together, 
the rival Republican candidates polled 7,610,000. Wil- 
son’s vote was only 6,286,000. Taken together, the Re- 
publican factions had a plurality of 1,324,000 over 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Further resisting the temptation to make predictions, 
we will venture the mild opinion that the statistics of 
1932 will not show an overwhelming victory for either 
side. There would be no chance to repeat the so-called 
landslide of four years ago—certainly not on behalf of 
the Republicans. Mark Sullivan, on October 11, made 
a useful compilation that both sides studied with close 
attention. Mr. Sullivan is an old hand at election 
figures. He did not hesitate to say that the Republicans 
had a good fighting chance, and that the Democrats were 


The Country 
Is Normally 
Republican 
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not justified in their over-confidence. He proceeded to 
show that if the Republicans could carry a list (which 
he named) of thirteen states, they would win by two 
electoral votes, even if Governor Roosevelt had carried 
the remaining thirty-five. Moreover, Mr. Sullivan re. 
marked: “The Republicans practically always, in all 
presidential elections, carry all these thirteen”. Here 
follows Mr. Sullivan’s decisive block (the figures being 
the number of electoral votes belonging to each state): 
California 22, Illinois 29, Indiana 14, Iowa 11, Massa- 
chusetts 17, Michigan 19, Minnesota 11, New Jersey 16, 
New York 47, Ohio 26, Pennsylvania 36, Wisconsin 12, 
West Virginia 8. This totals 268, whereas 266 make a 
majority in the electoral college. 

But what if Mr. Hoover should not carry some of 
these states? Mr. Sullivan mentions six states, with a 
total of 28 electoral votes, out of which the Republicans 
might make some pickings. These are Maine 5, Ver- 
mont 3, Connecticut 8, Oregon 5, Delaware 3, South Da- 
kota 4. Then Mr. Sullivan proceeds to name 17 addi- 
tional states, with a total of 92 electoral votes, that have 
gone Republican in three or four of our last presidential 
elections. These are Kansas 9, Washington 8, Idaho 4, 
Colorado 6, Arizona 3, Maryland 8, New Hampshire 4, 
Nebraska 7, Utah 4, Montana 4, Nevada 3, New Mexico 
3, North Dakota 4, Oklahoma 11, Tennessee 11, Wy- 
oming 3. Mr. Sullivan sums it all up by saying that he 
finds the net truth to be that “this is a doubtful year, 
not necessarily a Democratic year”. 


AGAIN LET OUR readers understand 
that we have one purpose, strong 
above all others, in talking about 
the election.. This country is try- 
ing its best to come out of a slump. 
We have had just as bad depressions in former times, 
but their effects were not so bad because our population 
was smaller and was less dependent upon employment 
in large industrial and commercial groupings. It would 
be a calamitous thing to allow this election, however 
it may go, to cause discouragement and fear, and thus 
to retard what seems now to be a slow but sound pro- 
cess of recuperation from the crisis of our economic ill- 
ness. Wall Street is the silliest and most fidgety place 
in America—by this we do not mean conservative 
finance, but Stock Exchange speculation. 

It would seem that the stock market had discounted 
in advance all of the election uncertainties. But you can 
never tell. The country is going to be perfectly safe 
if the so-called “bear” speculators do not start a panic 
in order to take millions away from frightened invest- 
ors. In any case Mr. Hoover will be President during 
November, December, January and February, and will 
be firmly on the job. He will veto bonus bills and fiat 
money inflationism, will support the gold standard suc- 
cessfully, and will be able to show a winter of important 
results from his reconstruction measures. 

Will we have a Democratic Congress? It is at least 
to be hoped that the Seventy-third Congress will not be 
trying to deadlock the White House. Moderate and 


After-Election 
Quiet 


Draws Near 
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-wise policies will be much safer, in case of Roosevelt’s 


election, if the: Democrats have a fairly large, rather 
than a very narrow, margin of control in the House. If 


‘Mr. Hoover should be elected, he will devote himself to 


economy in public expenditure; to a better system of 
taxation; and to steady efforts for the success of his 
foreign policies. Of most consequence to us is the pro- 
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posal to cut down all armaments at once by from 30 to 
40 per cent. We are publishing an article by Roger 
Shaw of our staff, on American foreign policy as fairly 
well established in a non-partisan way under President 
Hoover and Secretary Stimson. It would seem impossi- 
ble that there are any points in this policy that Gover- 
nor Roosevelt as President would seek to undo. The 
foreign debts afford a recurring topic of dispute, and 
states of mind about them do not have either a Re- 
publican or a Democratic complexion. The best minds 
of the country are supposed to be working on this prob- 
lem. Foreign governments are paying nothing; so their 
anguish about what they owe American investors is of 
the mock-heroic variety. Jt is staged to impress Amer- 
icans whose sympathies are hypermetropic. 

As for the tariff, Mr. Coolidge told the truth about it 
in his speech. It is not Republican or Democratic. 
Our internal commerce constitutes the greatest free- 
trade movement in the entire world. About two-thirds 
of our imports are untaxed. We have no export duties at 
all. We adjust our protection rates to hold our Ameri- 
can market for American labor and industry. If we 
had not a single Republican member in either house of 
Congress, our tariff policy would not be changed ex- 
cept in points of detail. To sum it up, this country is 
not facing ruin—certainly not from the badness of one 
party or the ofher. Citizens will do their best for their 
own side up to the moment when they cast their ballots. 
It will be their business after that to accept the results, 
and to work together for the common good. If Mr. 
Hoover should be elected, it is to be hoped that he 
would take a month’s rest in his own state of California. 
If Governor Roosevelt should be elected, he would 
doubtless betake himself to his second home, which is at 
Warm Springs in the state of Georgia. He would there 
have to arrange about his Cabinet. If Mr. Lehman 
should be elected Governor of New York (he is now 
Lieutenant Governor) it is likely enough that Governor 
Roosevelt would resign from his duties at Albany, since 
this would involve no inconvenience in any direction. 


THERE ARE TIMES when the Demo- 


Politics cratic party exhibits its structure 
in the State as a group of coalition elements. 
of New York Governor Roosevelt, as a practical 


politician, has had to do his best 
with a situation that he did not create, and that will 
remain to plague future candidates. Tammany Hall is 
a powerful force. Mayor James J. Walker has been its 
pet and its darling. The Seabury investigation led to 
charges upon the strength of which Governor Reoosevelt 
would have been obliged to remove the Mayor. To 
avoid this disgrace, Mayor Walker resigned, went to 
Europe for a vacation, and expected to be elected 
over again on November 8. Tammany succeeded in 
persuading the courts that there must be a special 
election to fill out the mayoralty term. The acting 
Mayor, Mr. Joseph V. McKee, had made a good 
start, and ought to have finished the term (which 
will end with next year). Tammany to uphold its 
prestige did not favor Lieutenant Governor Lehman 
for Governor. 

But Lehman had the powerful support of Al Smith; 
and Governor Roosevelt forced the fighting in his 
favor. Tammany yielded, and Lehman was nominated. 
As a return favor Tammany agreed not to run Walker 
for the mayoralty. A respectable Tammany official, 
Surrogate O’Brien, who had held places in the New York 
City government for some thirty years, was chosen with 
Democratic unanimity, Mr. McKee being shoved aside 
ruthlessly because he wanted to cut salaries. Nobody 
could be elected in New York at this moment who pro- 
posed to cut deeply into the municipal payroll, which 
amounts to more than $1,000,000 a day. Jimmy Walker 
returned from Europe, pronounced Surrogate O’Brien’s 
choice as perfect, fell at once into the warm embraces 
of Mr. Curry and Mr. McCooey, and honors were easy 
all around. The Democrats were elated because Al 
Smith, who had not once mentioned Governor Roose- 
velt’s name, attended the state convention, shook hands 
with the Governor, familiarly addressed him as “you old 
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COL. HERBERT H. LEHMAN (at right), Democratic nominee for Governor of 
New York, with Mrs. Lehman. At the left are Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
his campaign manager, James A. Farley. 


potato” (in recognition of Roosevelt’s extraordinary 
interest in the farmers), and actually promised to 
make a few Roosevelt campaign speeches. This 
looked like clear skies where clouds had hung heavy 
over Democratic prospects in the state of New 
York. But again you never can tell about poli- 
tical trades behind the scenes in this Empire State of 
ours. 

For many weeks it had been written in the skies that 
Colonel William J. Donovan of the Fighting Sixty- 
ninth would be nominated by the Republicans for the 
governorship. There was opposition, but it melted 
away before the state convention was held. Mr. Trubee 
Davison, Assistant Secretary of War for Aviation, was 
named for Lieutenant-Governor. 

Colonel Donovan is a prominent lawyer, living in 
Buffalo, and for several years he was a leading member 
of the group of lawyers in the Department of Justice at 
Washington. His services in France at the head of his 
regiment were noteworthy. He was decorated on the 
field of battle. His record in every way is fine, and his 
fitness to be Governor is beyond question. Lieutenant- 
Governor Lehman, the Democratic nominee is respected 
as a successful business man, has made a telling record 
as Lieutenant-Governor, and has hosts of warm friends. 
Colonel Donovan spoke with Mr. Coolidge at the great 
Madison Square Garden meeting of October 11. Gen- 
eral James G. Harbord presided. New York Republi- 
cans began to take some cheer; and then it was that 
Governor Roosevelt felt obliged to change some of his 
plans for southern and western travel and swing around 
the circle in his own state to boost his loyal friend 
Lieutenant-Governor Lehman. 

The great struggle for the mayoralty in New York is 
postponed for one year. What.is most needed is a 
change in the form of New York City’s government. 
Judge Seabury is much more interested in helping to 
shape a new charter for New York City than in ex- 
posing the vulnerable heel of Jimmy Walker. It is fair 
to hope that Judge Seabury may be allowed to crown 
his work for municipal reform, and especially for honest 
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and high-grade judges by having al] 
parties put him in the leading place 
as a.member of a commission on an 
improved framework of government 
—possibly something on the city 
manager line, with proportional rep- 
resentation. The National Munici- 
pal League, about whose annual 
meeting at Washington we are com- 
menting elsewhere in this number, 
would like to help Judge Seabury 
and other good citizens of New York. 
So would the League for Propor- 
tional Representation, with its prac- 
tical ideas. 


CoNGRESS WILL 
We Predict be _ in session 
a General again on the 
Sales Tax first Monday 
of December. 
This is the same old Seventy-second 
Congress that flew off the handle so 
unexpectedly, one time after another, 
during the long session. But perhaps 
it will not have so many brain- 
storms during the three months of its remaining 
session. Its most urgent task will be to bridge the 
wide chasm between revenue and expenditure. We 
are far from having balanced the budget for the 
year that will end on the first of next July. The deficit 
for the fiscal year 1932 amounted to $2,885,000,000. 
With all efforts to balance the budget for the year that 
began four months ago, the deficit may amount to fully 
half that of the previous year. Senator Reed of Penn- 
sylvania predicted the other day that the present Con- 
gress would find a way to levy a tax on beer to the 
extent of half a billion dollars. Speaker Garner, on 
the following day, was reported as agreeing with Senator 
Reed. We are not in the least convinced that this is 
going to happen, or that it would supply a remedy for 
this year’s difficulties. 

Let it be remembered that the Ways and Means 
Committee, with a Democratic chairman, made a unani- 
mous report last winter in favor of a general manufac- 
turers’ sales tax. If Speaker Garner had clinched the 
situation by having a Democratic caucus endorse the 
measure, we should doubtless have had the sales tax in 
effect. It would have been passed by the Senate, and 
President Hoover was ready to sign it with the strong 
encouragement of the Treasury Department. In our 
number for last month we published an article by Gov- 
ernor Sennett Conner of Mississippi on the successful 
manner in which that state has launched its new tax on 
sales. The gasoline tax in all of our states, which is 
simply a sales tax applied to one commodity, is the most 
effective tax we have at the present time. It hurts no- 
body, and brings transforming results. 

The worst of all taxes is that which we levy locally 
upon farms and other classes of real estate. One cour- 
ageous state in the Union will step forward—so we pre- 
dict—within a year, and abolish the tax on farm lands. 
This will be worth a hundred times as much to agricul- 
ture as all the elaborate proposals (whether made by 
one party or the other) for farm relief by way of Wash- 
ington. But income taxes are not the true substitute. 
They are meddlesome and inquisitorial. They convert a 
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lot of small-fry officials into “Peeping Toms” and key- 
hole searchers after information that people have a 
right to keep to themselves. Taxes following the princi- 
ple of the gasoline tax, the federal tax on tobacco, the 
duties on imports—such forms of taxation are not offen- 
sive, they reach the people who ought to pay, they yield 
revenue, and they leave people’s privacy unmolested. 
We predict that the federal government will pass 
a general sales tax this coming winter. It began 
cautiously last winter with a one-cent sales tax for 
federal purposes on gasoline to be superadded to the 
state taxes. 


IN OUR LAST NUMBER we com- 
Jobs and Wages—mented upon the joint efforts of 
the Biggest | government and business to pro- 
Issue of All mote industrial recovery, and de- 
scribed the conference of financial 
and business leaders summoned by the President which 
met at Washington late in August. Committees formed 
in consequence of that conference have been working 
toward several specified ends. The committee whose 
work was likely to command the most widespread in- 
terest was that of which Mr. Walter C. Teagle, Presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company was made chairman. 
Its efforts lie in the direction of the employment of 
larger numbers of people on a plan of “job sharing” 
with output as extensive as the market will absorb. We 
are especially glad to present in this number a frank 
and appealing article by Mr. Teagle upon the views and 
plans of this committee. 

Also last month we made the following reference to a 
timely movement in New England: “Governor Winant 
of New Hampshire has created interest far beyond the 
confines of the New England states by his proposals 
for industrial relief through diversified methods of par- 
tial employment.” It is gratifying to us to have an arti- 
cle in this number from Governor Winant’s pen, which 
describes succinctly what is now known as the “New 
Hampshire plan,” and which harmonizes admirably 
with the purposes of President Hoover, and with the 
outstanding proposals of Mr. Walter Teagle’s com- 
mittee. Governor Winant thinks deeply into the perma- 
nent phases of the problem of employment under the 
new conditions of our machine age. 


ONE OF THE committees to which 


What if we referred last month resulting 
Railroads were from the President’s August con- 
Wrecked? ference was authorized to study 


the question of “expenditures for 
replacement of industrial equipment.” The chair- 
man of that committee is Mr. A. W. Robertson of the 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. We . 


are publishing an article this month of unusual interest 
to business men in all industrial lines, on the purchasing 
power of railroads. The author is Mr. M. B. Lambert, 
who is associated with Mr. Robertson, and who places 
the railroad situation before our readers in a manner 
that seems to us intensely illuminating. 

Our railroads constitute our greatest industrial enter- 
prise, and our most extensive single investment (apart 
from agricultural and governmental aggregates). Every 
other substantial asset of social and economic impor- 
tance would be injured by the decline and fall of rail- 
road stability. No article has ever shown better than 
this one by Mr. Lambert what a central position is held 
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COL. WILLIAM J. DONOVAN, Republican nominee for Governor 
of New York, and Mrs. Donovan. 


by the railroads, in relation to the activities of millions 
of people engaged in producing things that the railroads 
in normal times have to purchase—to the extent per- 
haps of from one billion to two billion dollars worth 
every year. 

Mr. Lambert contends strongly for fair and intelli- 
gent treatment of the railroads, as imperatively neces- 
sary. They are receiving some assistance from the 
government through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration to help them meet certain maturing loans. 
Some roads, also, having construction plans that would 
afford direct and indirect employment to great numbers 
of men, like the electrification project of the Pennsyl- 
vania road, are also obtaining loans for such improve- 
ments from the R.F.C. 

Mr. Lambert realizes that there must be control of 
competition, whether among the roads themselves or 
between them and other forms of transportation. But, 
apart from that phase, he is confident that with return- 
ing prosperity our country of 120,000,000 people of 
high producing power will need the railroads, and will 
not fail to pay the owners of the roads some return 
upon their great investment for the national welfare. 
Last month a report of an investigating commission in 
Canada called for closer relations among transportation 
agencies, and especially for less wasteful competition 
between the two great Canadian railway systems. The 
really “forgotten” people are the owners of railroads, 
and other suffering share-holders. 
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The New Hampshire Plan 


A REDUCTION in hours, with the 
cost distributed among owners, 
executives, and workers. 





By JOHN G. WINANT 


GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


[secret is the central, tragic, vital fea- 
ture of the present depression, as it has been 
of all such economic catastrophes in history. Undesired 
and unimproved leisure, unused powers and faculties, in- 
ability to provide for one’s own—when they exist to 
such an extent as is the case today—constitute an at- 
tack upon family life and a threat to our civilization. 

In order to emerge from the clouds of despondency, 
in order to reach the heights of normal prosperity, and 
to remain there, we must attack and conquer this prob- 
lem of unemployment. To solve it, so that it would 
stay solved, would be the greatest accomplishment of 
our time and the chief assurance for the world’s future. 

I believe this can be done and will be done. And I 
believe that the germ of an idea which in its develop- 
ment will perform great service originated in the mind 
of a young engineer, Harold M. Davis of Nashua, New 
Hampshire, the author of the so-called New Hampshire 
Plan. Its essential feature is the employment of more 
people, for a certain amount of production, by shorten- 
ing the individua) work week. This would decrease the 
wage of the individual worker, but this loss would be 
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shared by capital ownership and by management, s0 
that for labor a 3 to 6 per cent. reduction in wages 
would stand against a 10 per cent. reduction in hours, 

In the past, two important factors contributing ma- 
terially to national prosperity have been the willingness 
of outstanding industrial leaders to pay high wages, 
and the codperation of workers with management to 
accept labor-saving devices. The continued acceptance 
of the advances of science by labor, and a wage scale 
which permits American standards of living, are both 
essential to progressive industry. 

Consumption, falling behind profitable production, 
has again made the short work week a vital issue in 
dealing with the unemployment situation.. In my state, 
as elsewhere, we have not only been faced with unem- 
ployment, but also with wage reductions in certain in- 
dustries that have not permitted a living wage. This 
has led to human suffering, and it has also compelled 
us to face a situation that demands the attention of all 
citizens. In New Hampshire, as in other communities, 
the law requires that “whenever a person in any town 
shall be poor and unable to support himself he shall be 
relieved and maintained.” 

The Legislature has made this humane action man- 
datory. In order, however, to feed, clothe, and shelter 
a family, and supply them with necessities that simply 
maintain life, the cost to the community approaches 
earned wages in certain classes of industries. In other 
words, men and women who are working part time, and 
in some instances full time, are receiving as little as if 
they were “on the town,” as we say, or “‘on the county.” 

As the differential narrows, between what a working 
wage-earner receives for work done and what an unem- 
ployed person is given from tax moneys, so that em- 
ployed and unemployed receive alike, the burden of 
society increases as more and more half-broken people 
are tempted to accept doles rather than to earn wages. 
To do less than to prevent freezing and starvation is 
impossible in a civilized community. 

We knew that the solvency of the communities in- 
volved would not permit a substitution of public pay- 
rolls for private payrolls. This meant that private in- 
dustry had to help carry the load. And this again led 
us in the direction of our New Hampshire Plan for job 
sharing, for a reduction in hours with the cost distributed 
among Owners, executives and workers. 

We recognize quite frankly the implication of a 
higher standard of living under this Plan, which calls 
for shorter hours for people and longer hours for 
machines. It can be applied now as an emergency 
measure to increase employment. It would be equally 
applicable were these prosperous times, as a means of 
absorbing into industry those technically unemployed. 
It is flexible and would insure greater job security. — 

We would substitute in industry reduction of hours 
in place of job firing. It is not a cure-all; it is simply a 
constructive program. It is not an effort to shift the 
unemployment load on the backs of the workers ; rather 
it is a way by which we can join together to carry a 
common burden. It can be as progressive as scientific 
management, as conservative as an arithmetica) for- 
mula, and as humane as the Golden Rule. 
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MR. TEAGLE has freed himself from his 
duties as president of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey to head the cam- 
paign to create more jobs. 


Job sharing 
would give 
part-time work 
to willing, waiting men 











YOUR JOB—Will You Share: It? 


By WALTER C. TEAGLE 


S== TIME after the cataclysm of 1929, business 
leaders were invited to Washington to discuss 
ways and means of stabilizing prosperity. As the first 
step to this end, it was thought that there should be no 
reduction in wages. Suppose those present had been 
gifted with telescopic sight, which would have permitted 
them to look ahead to 1932. In that event, instead of 
the suggestion that the 1929 level of wages be main- 
tained, they might well have decided to codperate as 


large employers to use their efforts to retain their forces 


intact, come what might in the way of business con- 
traction, by dividing work to keep all workers on the 


payroll. 

So many new factors complicated the business situa- 
tion that no one had such a vision of the slump ahead. 
With certain exceptions the old method was followed, 
of laying off men as fast as the need for their services 
disappeared. The largest surplus of idle workers in his- 
tory was built up. 

When the first group of men and women were re- 
leased from steady employment, prosperity began to 
wane. The purchasing power of this group was elimi- 
nated; its members had that much less buying power 
for the products of their neighbors, and as a result 
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others were made idle. For fear that they too might be 
thrown out of work, those still employed cast about for 
things to do without, in order that their savings might 
not be impaired. In this way the spread of enforced 
idleness was launched ; and each plant, store, and office 
which further reduced the number on its payroll wid- 


ened the circle of unemployment and decreased pur- 
chasing. 

Building an organization of trained and efficient 
workers is one of the principal tests of management. 
It was therefore only natura) that when declining vol- 
ume of business made it necessary to reduce staffs, 
some executives recognized what it had cost them in 
time and money to get together their organizations, and 
they were loath to follow the general practice and lay 
off workers. Another difficulty was that in many com- 
panies the seniority right is generally recognized; and 
to have confined discharges to the younger men, or those 
most recently engaged, would not only have reduced 
efficiency but would have seriously affected the com- 
pany’s future, since it is from the younger men that 
management must select its successors. The manage- 
ment of some companies put the problem up to their 
workers for decision. They were asked whether they 
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thought it better to keep part of the force on full time 
and lay off the remainder, or to keep everybody and 
shorten the number of hours worked. Unanimously the 
employees voted to share the work. Without knowledge 
of this action, other companies found they could close 
their plants entirely for part of the week and retain 
all of their employees. All over the country various 
devices were adopted by sympathetic, but hard-headed 
executives, to keep their forces intact so far as possible. 

And so, without any heaven-sent vision, without any 
attempt then at codperative action, nearly two years 
ago Share-the-Work began to be a real factor in our 
employment situation. 

Few people realize how the various forms of Share- 
the-Work have kept the unemployment situation from 
being worse. An estimate shows that 3,500,000 people 
who were employed when the Washington meeting was 
held would have been off the payrolls but for work- 
spreading. The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company alone has today 48,600 names on its payrolls 
which would not be there if employees had been 
dropped as rapidly as the decline in business warranted. 

We all know that the country has passed through a 
severe crisis, the potentialities of which fortunately 
were known to few. The more pressing problems were 
handled by the Administration, by Congress, and by the 
different groups called in for consultation. We reached 
the point where there was no longer any question of 
the ship keeping afloat. The storm had abated, the 
hold had been cleared of water, and repairs were well 
under way. 

At the end of August, even though the skies were 
lifting, the President summoned to Washington bank- 
ers and industrialists from all over the United States, 
for a discussion of such other measures as might be 
taken to hasten the revival of trade and industry. These 
men who assembled in the national capital agreed that 
we could not have prosperity while some 10,000,000 
usually gainfully employed are without means of liveli- 
hood. These idle workers, with those depending upon 
them, represent nearly 20 per cent. of our entire popu- 
lation. For the most part they are unable to purchase 
anything but the barest requirements in the way of 
food and shelter. Business of every character feels the 
loss of their patronage. 

But the effect of the withdrawal of this group did not 
stop with the curtailment of their buying. Those who 
still had jobs became fearful lest another week see them 
added to the widening circle of unemployed. So they 
too stopped avoidable expenditures. They kept the old 
automobile. They postponed painting their houses. 
They clung to clothes that should have been given to the 
Salvation Army. Caution walked by their side every 
time they started for the shopping centers. 

With sentiment and business looking up, there re- 
mains this problem of finding jobs for as many as pos- 
sible through*the coming winter. Nothing is more im- 
portant to stimulate business and increase buying. 
With the President’s endorsement, the banking and in- 
dustrial committees of the twelve Federal Reserve dis- 
tricts have undertaken to further what had already been 
done by more than 3,500 firms and companies in the 
way of reducing the time worked per individual, in order 
to give that extra time to someone else. 

Share-the-Work is not a 5-day-week movement, nor a 
30-hour-week movement, nor a 6-hour-day movement. 
All these plans are excellent where they apply; but the 
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Share-the-Work plan is broader in conception than any 
of these movements, though it embraces them all. 

It can best be described as the application of flexi- 
bility to the working period—whether it be a working 
day, a week, a month, or a season—and to the working 


organization, or particular parts of it. How the work 
schedule is arranged is unimportant. Days may be 
shortened, vacations without pay lengthened, or working 
weeks or months alternated. The point is to provide 
work and livelihood for an increasing number of 
workers. 

An immediately helpful feature of the Share-the-Work 
movement is that as soon as it is put into operation it 
gives the worker a feeling of assurance of steady—if 
somewhat curtailed—employment. Thus fear is routed, 
and a sense of confidence and hope takes its place. Re- 
storing the confidence of the wage-earner tends to re- 
store his customary mode of living and his normal con- 
sumption of commodities. 


HARE-THE-Work is a measure to relieve unem- 
ployment and give the worker that sense of 
security in his job to which he is entitled. If American 
business can abolish the worker’s fear of loss of a job, it 
will put wages back into the stream of business and 
normal buying will gradually be restored. This in turn 
will make for more employment and greater security for 
the worker, and greater stability for business. 

Shared-work in a crisis like this is comparable to the 
practice of civilized peoples in a famine situation. If 
there is but a limited amount of food, no one would 
suggest feeding two-thirds of the distressed people fully 
and letting the other third starve. The available food is 
rationed. That is what we are now doing with work, be- 
cause there is a partial famine in work. 

We know that manufacturing, as represented by the 
larger companies, has already gone a long way in mak- 
ing jobs. Some 66 per cent. of our manufacturing con- 
cerns, according to the Department of Labor, are now 
operating 40 hours a week or less. Some of the larger 
units in this category are able to employ their forces 
only two or three days a week. Yet there remain thou- 
sands of smaller plants that can help the situation by 
taking on another employee, or an additional five or ten. 
And the opportunities in other lines—mercantile, insur- 
ance and banking, to mention but three—are legion. 

The movement so far has developed itself on sheer 
merit, as a logical and fair way of protecting interests 
of both employer and employee. Now it seems worth 
while to try to put the force of public sentiment behind 
it, to make acceptance of work-sharing general in all 
lines of business. 

In many organizations where they attempted to meet 
declining earnings by laying off workers, they succeeded 
only in pushing themselves farther into the red. Sup- 
pose everybody went out to see to what minimum he 
could reduce his workers. How long until nobody could 
buy the goods or engage the services of anybody else? 

This is the whole storv of Share-the-Work, and of 
the present effort to organize committees throughout 
the entire country to further the movement. We are 
not fanatically wedded to some new theory of business 
conduct. When, in the future, work sharing becomes a 
thing of the past through a recovery in business and 
other forms of income production, which will make the 
worker sought after rather than the job, we can say 
good-bye to it without a qualm. 
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The Purchasing Power of Railroads 


IN A NORMAL year our railroads 
spend more than a billion dollars for 
fuel, ties, rails, and other supplies. 
They are industry's best customer. 


By M. B. LAMBERT 


Member of the Executive Committee, 
Railroad Equipment Finance Corporation 


T= RAILROADS Of the United States com- 
prise the greatest stewardship of wealth 
in existence anywhere in the world. With 
the exception of the securities of the Gov- 
ernment, the obligations of these roads are 
more widely distributed among the public 
than any other form of investment. 

We must maintain the value and integrity 
of rail securities regardless of the trend of 
general business cycles, because some 18 
billion dollars of the public’s funds are invested either 
directly or indirectly in bonds, notes, and stocks of the 
carriers. Other great public trusts, such as the insur- 
ance companies and savings banks, are heavily in- 
volved and are partially dependent for their income on 
the roads’ ability to meet their obligations and pay their 
fixed charges. 

We hear much of economic planning and stabilization 
of industry, but we hear little of social stability except 
in broad general platitudes. The railroads are the most 
significant social enterprises in the American business 
structure. They are the chief arteries of commerce and 
communication, and upon their ability to earn a fair 
and adequate return rests the financial safety and future 
security of more than 75 per cent. of our entire popu- 
lation—twice as many persons as ever voted for a 
President of the United States. 

The economic as well as the social life of the nation 
is to a large degree dependent on the prosperity of the 
railroads. They buy one-fourth of our coal and lumber, 
one-fifth of our iron and steel manufactures, and one- 
fifth of our fuel oil. They have but one commodity to 
sell, and that is a universal need—transportation. 

The railroads employ one and one-half million per- 
sons, supporting approximately six million of our people. 
Other industries concerned with railroad activities di- 
rectly affect the personal welfare of other millions of 
workers. Normal buying by the roads is the greatest 
single potential economic force in the country today. 
In one year their cash disbursements were double the 
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entire expenditures of the national government—a bil- 
lion for new equipment, new tracks, and other facilities ; 
two billions for fuel, steel, lumber, and supplies; a half- 
billion for taxes, and 3 billions for wages. 

Such large-scale purchases mean prosperity, for they 
give employment to millions of workers and supply the 
wherewithal to purchase products of factory and farm. 

Rumors that the railroads are not buying now are 
false. It is true that their commitments are far below 
normal, but they will disburse this year for all items 
including wages well over two thousand million dollars. 
For the first three months of 1932 théy spent in excess 
of $140,000,000 for fuel, rails, ties, and other materials. 
Practically every state, every community, and every 
product is benefited by these vast expenditures. 

This diversity of purchases is bound to have a bracing 
effect on industry as a whole. The railroads are by far 
the greatest consumers of coal, iron, steel, and fuel oil. 
They consume large quantities of paint, rubber, and 
leather. They expend 20 millions for stationery and 
printing, 25 millions for telephone, telegraph, and signal 
apparatus ; and 300 millions for iron and steel products. 
In addition, huge sums are spent for motive power, 
electric machinery and supplies, concrete, and practical- 
ly every known commodity for new construction and 
maintenance. 

The steam railroads of the United States have been 
appraised by the Bureau of Valuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (as of December 31, 1930) at 
$22,269,536,110. It is obvious that unless a fair and 
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THE NEW HAVEN system set an example, nearly thirty years ago. Its tracks and 
locomotives are electrified, to serve an area that extends seventy miles from its 
terminal at New York City—all the way to New Haven, Connecticut. Real estate 





values were the determining factor. 


Most railroads will remain steam roads. 


ministrative branches, service 
curtailments, and delayed 
maintenance, have been helpful 
but inadequate to meet a con- 
tinuous shrinkage in business, 
Increased traffic volume, 
both freight and passenger, is 
essential before the railroads 
may enjoy any material benefit 
from their economic readjust- 
ments. Never has so much net 
been squeezed out of so little 
gross. Economies already 
effected will yield gratifying 
returns when normal traffic is 
restored by general business re- 
vival; but in the meantime the 
plight of the carriers is or should 
be the concern of everyone. 
Adequacy of railway income 
must be made paramount as a 
national objective. The Govern- 
ment should state publicly that 
it has no desire or intention to 





adequate return is assured on this property investment 
the entire country will suffer great economic loss. 

Some idea of the services rendered to the public by 
its railroads may be had from a study made by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, showing what the roads 
do in a single hour. 

Based upon statistics of Class 1 railway operation in 
1930, the Bureau reports that the railways earn $602,- 
876 an hour from their transportation operation. They 
spend $448,736 an hour in operating expenses; pay 
$291,158 an hour in wages (of which much is included 
in operating expenses); and pay $39,789 an hour in 
texes to national, state, and local governments. They 
load 5238 cars every hour with revenue freight, and 
80,371 passengers board their trains every hour. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the rate case ExParte No. 103, and the nominal rate 
increases granted the carriers, have failed utterly to 
meet the emergency or to carry out the intent of the 
Transportation Act of 1920. The workers’ contribution 
of a voluntary reduction of 10 per cent. in wages for 
one year, together with salary cuts in executive and ad- 


encroach further in the field of 
transportation. A show-down is called for in the present 
crisis. The President, the Congress, the Supreme Court 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission are aware of 
the intent of the Transportation Act ; yet at no time since 
its passage have the roads beenable toearn the 534 per cent. 
established as a fair return in the amendment to the act. 
Legal hurdles, numerous burdensome imposts now 
required, rate-making machinery, and excessive taxation 
can well be considered as paramount in the need for 
remedial legislation. The gravity of the present rail- 
way crisis demands that these matters of immediate 
necessity be corrected now. Action is imperative. 


_atevige NEVER before were conditions so favor- 
able for modernization of the-.railroads. An 
abundant supply of labor and materials, and favorable 
equipment price levels, would enable the carriers to 
complete such a program with tremendous savings over 
peak industrial periods and boom times. Resumption 
of capital expenditures for modernization, additions, 
and self-liquidating replacements are mandatory if fur- 
ther operating economies are to be realized and if an 
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ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL, it typifies the indirect purchasing 
York, permitting through train service between New England and the South. 
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power of railroads. This is part of Hell Gate Bridge, at New 
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adequate transportation system is to be 
available. 

The railroads today are at the crossroads. 
Many of their plants can be rejuvenated, 
overhauled, and tooled with modern machin- 
ery. This would produce greater economies, 
and it would be done if the purchasing power 
of the roads was what it ought to be. The 
time to overhaul and replace obsolete equip- 
ment is when general business is dull. The 
plight of the railroads, brought about almost 
wholly by unsound legislation and its bur- 
densome restrictions, renders them well-nigh 
helpless to take advantage of the times and 
indulge in normal purchases. They would 
be a tremendous factor in relieving the pres- 
ent unemployment. 

However, those roads that do have some 
credit have an opportunity to do many con- 
structive things; and it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that the faith and courage of railway 
management that has manifested itself often 
in the past—together with the engineering 
skill and imagination of the operating execu- 
tives—will carry on and release purchases 
for needed equipment and supplies. 

The means for accomplishment of mod- 
ernization are practically assured by the 
establishment of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. This great economic body, 
brought into being by the Congress “to stop 
deflation in industry,” is to give necessary 
financial aid to the railroads to insure their 
economic security. 

The Railway Business Association has re- 
cently published an interpretation of how the 
roads may participate in the benefits of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation activi- 
ties. Following is quoted ‘from the associ- 
ation’s bulletin: 

“Upon approval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the directors of the Finance Cor- 
poration are to determine whether the applicant 
is ‘unable to obtain funds upon reasonable terms 
through banking channels or from the general public.’ 
If so, and the security is ample, they may ‘make 
loans to aid in the temporary financing of railroads 
and railways engaged in interstate commerce, to rail- 
roads and railways in process of construction, and to 
receivers of such railroads and railways.’ The phrase 
‘railroads and railways’ is used to include interstate 
electric lines. 

“The limitation on purposes of loans reads: ‘Except 
as provided in Section 5a hereof [dealing only with ac- 
ceptances, and not bearing on railroad loans], no loan 
or advancement shall be made by the Corporation for 
the purpose of initiating, setting on foot, or financing 
any enterprise not initiated, set on foot or undertaken 
prior to the adoption of this Act.’ The word ‘enter- 
prise’ is used because it occurs in the clause dealing 
with general business. Applied to railroads, it means 
a railroad as a whole, not some one undertaking of a 
railroad. Since the Act explicitly embraces within its 
benefits ‘railways under construction,’ the meaning of 
‘enterprise’ is obviously a new railroad as a whole. And 
as loans are authorized to a new railroad under con- 
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ELECTRIFICATION adds to city values. This is Park Avenue, New York 
City. Underground is the main line of the New York Central Railroad. The 
parked area formerly served only to emit smoke and cinders from the 
locomotives. Now Park Avenue is the city's finest residential thoroughfare. 


struction for creation of equipment, way, and structures 
not in existence, it follows that loans are available to a 
going railroad, not only for modernization of its phys- 
ical units or their replacement by better ones, but for 
enlargement of its facilities in any direction. 

“The act in no way limits application for justifiable 
loans to railroads in extreme distress. No matter how a 
railroad ranks in strength, if it cannot otherwise obtain 
capital ‘upon reasonable terms,’ federal credit aid is 


available to it. The basic idea of the Reconstruction 


plan is that market prices for securities are depressed, 
by unwarranted public fear, below their actual value. 
The Finance Corporation, captained by hard-headed 
financiers, is to inspire confidence by setting the example 
of federal investment in loans which the public without 
such an example is afraid to take on terms regarded by 
the Finance Corporation as reasonable.” 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation has signi- 
fied its confidence in, and approval of, the great elec- 
trification program of the Pennsylvania Railroad by 
granting the road’s request for some financial assistance 
to complete the project. Practically all rail electrifica- 
tion plans of the past were concerned either with ter- 
minal facility problems or long, heavy grades in moun- 
tainous regions. The New York, New Haven and Hart- 
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ford Railroad electrification is the one notable excep- 
tion in this country. However, that was conceived and 
put into operation nearly thirty years ago, and it was 
undertaken primarily to meet terminal requirements. 
It was carried through to New Haven, Connecticut, 
(seventy miles from New York City) because of the 
tremendous savings in shop costs, etc., at that strategic 
point as against steam termination at Woodlawn, the 
New York City line, where property values made such 
facilities prohibitive. 

It is obvious that if rail electrification were influenced 
solely by these factors, and confined only to special 
applications, there could be no wide acceptance or gen- 
eral use for electric operation. In fact, this condition 
and state of mind actually existed until a comparatively 
few years ago, when the Pennsylvania Railroad an- 
nounced its intention to electrify its main line between 
New York and Washington. 


 piaapangese an of the New York Central’s sys- 
tem in New York City—the West Side im- 
provement—is another undertaking of tremendous 
scope, although it differs from that of the Pennsylvania 
as being primarily concerned with meeting a demand for 
increased terminal facilities and multiple grade-crossing 
separations. This new project, to cost 150 millions, will 
greatly enhance property values. 

It is doubtful if wholesale electrification of the steam 
railroads has any part in a discussion on the existing 
economic crisis. However, it is probable that the elec- 
trification of some mileage and many terminals could 
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ORDERS for new equipment, now much needed, mean employment 
for workers in locomotive shops, and passenger and freight car 
shops, in all sections of the country. This is part of a vast 
assembly aisle in one of the plants of the Westinghouse Electric 


and ne Company. 
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not only be justified but could be made self-amortizing. 
More important for the moment is the consideration 
of economies that can be effected now, by modernization. 

Steam locomotive builders allege that a large part of 
the motive power on our railways is obsolete or par- 
tially so. There are 73,210 locomotives in road service, 
more than half of which are over twenty years old. 
Four out of five are more than ten years old. All engines 
purchased prior to the last five years are far behind 
present-day equipment in both efficiency and operating 
economy. This is not intended to convey any impres- 
sion that the properties are poorly equipped or broken 
down; our American railroads excel today those of 
any other country. All locomotives in service can still 
do a day’s work; in fact can be made to serve indefi- 
nitely, but at constantly decreasing efficiencies and 
increasing maintenance and operating costs. 

A ten-year program, replacing 2,000 locomotives each 
year, would scarcely take care of half the necessary 
replacements. Fewer of the new types will be required, 
and even fewer steam locomotives will be used, as the 
oil-electric and gas-electric locomotives have established 
their greater efficiency in switching yards, in branch 
line service, and even on main line passenger service 
under certain conditions. The oil-electric rail car also 
has won its spurs as a revenue producer in the field of 
low density passenger traffic, and in combination branch 
line mail, express, and passenger service. 

Electricity has played a vital part in the development 
of American railroads. Electrical devices and methods, 
especially during the past twenty years, have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the efficiency and re- 
liability which characterize the modern 
steam railroad. The popular conception, 
however, of railroad electrification embraces 
only that visible and more spectacular mani- 
festation of electric power: electrified train 
movement over mountain grades, through 
tunnels, and at metropolitan terminals, Be- 
hind the scenes—in the shops and round- 
houses, at the freight yards, and along the 
right-of-way — modern electrical equipment 
and electrical methods have introduced econ- 
omies, reliability, and safety factors un- 
known twenty years ago. 

Some phases of railroad operation which 
have been materially benefited by electrical 
developments during the past two decades 
are: Machine shops, water. supply and coal- 
ing stations, cinder plants, arc welding and 
cutting, electric heating, turntables, cranes 
and material handling equipment. These are 
in addition to electrical signaling systems, 
lightning protection, automatic switching, 
yard and station lighting and many other 
daily tasks of frequent necessity. Such 
chores are done more quickly, more efficient- 
ly, and at a lower cost. Cost comparisons 
in this field alone are startling in the story 
they tell, and practically every item listed 
pays for itself. In other words, first costs 
and economy of operation make these im- 
provements self-liquidating. In addition, 
maintenance costs are reduced. 

Now the only hope for an answer to 
modernization is rehabilitation of railroad 
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credit. The entire railroad system was built by credit, 
and it expanded into first place in the industrial life of 
America by credit. It is surpassed only by agriculture 
in magnitude. 

The roads have proved worthy of their stewardship. 
American transportation is a pattern for the world. 
They have earned public confidence and merit public 
support. After all, the funds of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation are public funds, and the public 
can dictate the uses to which these funds are put to 
bring back prosperity. 

The first public utterance by General Charles G. 
Dawes, upon his retirement from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, was as follows: “The recovery in 
this depression will start from the bottom up. For real 
evidence of reaction we must look to the mass attitude 
of our people.” Here is an honest acknowledgment that 
only in the hands of the public—the 120,000,000—lies 
the salvation of the country from economic chaos. 

An aroused and expressed public opinion on behalf 
of the railroads will insure the necessary credit so badly 
needed, will direct the regulatory bodies to assume 
their prescribed affirmative 
duties in the interest of insur- 
ing the solvency of the rail- 
roads, and will guarantee the 
future of the world’s greatest 
transportation system. Such 
action will safeguard the basic 
future security of the public, as 
well as the generations to come, 
by maintaining the financial 
stability of the insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, and the 
trust funds. 

The extension of liberal 
credit, properly secured at fa- 
vorable rates, will be welcomed 
by the roads. Plans for re- 


habilitation are under way. 
Haphazard purchases will be 
avoided, and modernization 
will proceed along well defined 
lines. Reconstruction is not a 
matter of days; during the 
next decade 


industry and 
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UP AND OVER the Cascade Mountains—a scene onthe Great Northern Railroad. 





general business may feel the exhilaration of the great- 
est rehabilitation program of all time. 

Rehabilitation of railway credit and modernization of 
the properties offer more than mere possibilities that 
the roads can lead the country out of the most devas- 
tating depression in history. When the railroads spend 
billions, as they have in the past and as they must 
eventually to modernize plants, every nook and cor- 
ner of our country is stimulated. The spark of life is 
breathed into all of the basic industries. The wheels of 
mining, milling, and manufacturing begin turning; the 
pantry shelf begins to fill, and agriculture begins more 
intensely to cultivate the soil. That is a picture of 
America at work, the goal we have all set, the ambition 
of all—America again at work. 

Depression is now the real trouble, rather than com- 
petition of new kinds of transportation; and it must be 
assumed that the depression will pass. That the roads 
will emerge revitalized, and ready to do their share of 
the job of world rehabilitation, is certain. And if full 
advantage is taken of the opportunities of today, sweet 
indeed will be the uses of adversity. 





POWER—for an electrified railroad. But first there was purchasing power for an 
equipment plant and all its employees. 
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A T this crucial time I should 
like to set forth my con- 
ceptions of certain questions which 
are decisive for the German national 
policy. These are: the problem of the 
adjustment of German economy to 
the reform work initiated by the Von 
Papen régime; the question of the sta- 
bility of the political course of action 
in Germany; the question of equal 
rights for Germany in the matter of 





in matters of national defense there is 
a close connection between domestic 
and foreign political developments, 
The national government must have 
authority. The government can only 
acquire this authority if it satisfies the 
justified feeling of the German people, 
which must see an intolerable oppres- 
sion of their entire political life in the 
fact that the vital rights of national 
defense enjoyed by all other peoples 





national defense, and finally the rela- 
tionship between economic and politi- 
cal recovery in Germany and the over- 
coming of the world crisis. 

In the reforms introduced by the German government 
I see an earnest endeavor, by a restoration of individual 
economic responsibility, to counteract, before the onset 
of winter, the paralysis of German economic life. The 
guiding thought in all this, it seems to me, is that the 
need undoubtedly existing in Germany as well as in the 
world at large furnishes the economic justification for a 
belief in the possibility of recovery. For the successful 
carrying out of these efforts towards reform, which con- 
template for the time being a transitional period of one 
year, there is also necessary in the meantime a mastery 
of the huge task of placing the entire groundwork of 
government and economic life upon a new, sound, and 
stable basis. For the mastery of this task, namely, 
through the reduction of all expenditures to furnish the 
bases for a permanent economic recovery, Germany 
needs above all things tranquillity and political stability 
at home as well as abroad. 

It has been shown, in the September dissolution of 
the Reichstag, that the political parties have eliminated 
themselves from all active work for the welfare of the 
nation and the people. Forced to take account of the 
state of mind of their electorate—a state of mind which 
is, to be sure, only the expression of the terrible distress 
weighing upon the mass of the German people—political 
parties have shown themselves incapable at the present 
time of forming and supporting a government which 
with vigor and determination replaces, by practical 
deeds, theoretical consideration of possible betterment. 
To the same extent that the internal political situation 
can no longer be mastered by the political parties, the 
final constitutional authority, the President of the Reich, 
and a government enjoying his confidence, have to step 
into the breach. 

If I may explain the task of the German government 
by saying that, with the elimination of parties, it desires 
to bring about internally a fruitful constructive work 
and externally to awaken a correct and just understand- 
ing of Germany’s purposes and claims, then it naturally 
follows that in the question of equal rights for Germany 
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GERMANIA AND THE FRENCH 
MAILED FIST 


are withheld from them. Not increase 
in armament, but equality in arma- 
ment must therefore be the aim of 
every German government. 

In Germany we have no interest in any increase in 
armament throughout the world. Germany wants solely 
to be a member with equal rights of the great family of 
nations. Germany will gladly participate in any dis- 
armament plans internationally agreed upon. Unbear- 
able for her, however, is a continuation of the present 
condition of unequal rights. There is a fairy-tale spread 
all over the world that the munitions industry desires 
and works for a general increase in armaments. With 
reference to this question I give you frankly my opinion, 
based upon personal experience. I value far more highly 
the effects of a generally favorable economic situation 
due to peace throughout the world than I do any profit 
from possible scattered and intermittent orders for war 
materials. Therefore, also as a business man, I am of 
the opinion that international disarmament must be the 
general aim. But with equal positiveness, I must say, 
as a German, that I consider Germany’s claim for a 
restoration of equal rights as the very keystone of her 
internal recovery. 

Furthermore, for the proper shaping of world eco- 
nomic relations it is, in my opinion, of decisive impor- 
tance that the reform work begun by the Von Papen 
régime meets with success. The international economic 
network in the modern world is so intertwined that it 
is impossible to approach independently a permanent 
rehabilitation of, say, the American or the German eco- 
nomic system. The endeavor must be to furnish simul- 
taneously and in equal measure, in as many countries as 
possible, the foundations for a revival of economic life. 
In this connection the fate of Germany seems to me of 
decisive importance for the American economic develop- 
ment. In Europe, Germany is in the largest measure a 
manufacturing country, whose entire industry is depen- 
dent largely on the importation of foreign raw materials 
and partly manufactured goods. Any improvement in 
German business leads at once to increased purchases of 
foreign commodities and partly manufactured goods, and 
is felt immediately in all countries enjoying a friendly 
exchange of goods with Germany. 
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The New City of Washington 


By U. S. GRANT, 3rd 





Photograph by Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE TRIANGLE, outlined here in white, between the Capitol and the White 

House. It furnishes the site for a number of Uncle Sam's new executive buildings. The very large 

structure is the Department of Commerce Building, opened this year. Midway toward the apex 

of the triangle is the Internal Revenue Building, completed in 1930. In the upper right corner, 
outside the triangle, may be seen the new Department of Agriculture Building. 


AJor L’Enranv’s plan for the Federal City 

—made at the request of President Wash- 
ington in 1791—was on a scale far exceeding what could 
be usefully developed for three-quarters of a century. 
For that reason it was often a subject of criticism and 
even ridicule in the years that followed, though today 
we are grateful to the French engineer and American 
army officer for his foresight. 

His principal streets and avenues, for example, were 
planned with from 90 to 160 feet between building 
lines, a greater width than the city in its infancy could 
afford to pave and maintain. Yet his imagination in 
thus planning on a large scale has saved the city great 
amounts of money, since the streets can now be widened 
at no more expense than the cost of additional pavement 
and the setting-back of curbs—where other cities are 
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compelled to pay from two to twelve million dollars a 
mile for street widening in their central sections. 

One of the results of the diagonal avenues that mark 
the city of Washington was to create multiple street 
intersections. These were generally treated in the form 
of squares by L’Enfant, but have since mostly been de- 
veloped as circles. Their treatment permits the gyra- 
tory traffic, which has recently become so essential for 
congested intersections. The experience of Washing- 
ton in the scientific use of these squares and circles is 
expected to be of help to other cities. 

President Washington himself, who worked in such 
close harmony with the engineer whom he had selected 
to plan the federal city, saw the need for some sort of 
architectural control. His contract with the original 
owners of the land included an agreement on their part 
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INTERNAL REVENUE BUILDING, on Constitution Avenue at Tenth Street. In the foreground is part of the lawn of the 
National Museum. This new structure has 800 rooms, housing 3600 employees who administer the income tax and collect 
three-hourths of the national revenues. 


to accept the President’s prescription “for regulating 
the materials and manner of the buildings and improve- 
ments generally in said city, or in particular streets or 
parts thereof, for convenience, safety, and order.” This 
right, in abeyance for more than a hundred years, was 
reasserted in 1930 by the federal Government in order 
to protect the new public building program and major 
parks against injury by private developments on ad- 
joining property. 

Congress is always ready to pass progressive legisla- 
tion for the District of Columbia when the local au- 
thorities and public opinion agree as to its advisability. 
A law limiting the height of buildings to the width of 
the street plus 20 feet (a maximum of 130 feet) was 
adopted in 1910; a zoning law was passed and a zoning 
commission set up in 1920. Thus it appears possible to 
avoid the necessity for subways, double-deck streets, 
and other expensive traffic relief measures. 

An extensive public building program has been in 
process of development at Washington for a number of 
years. It is not something new, done in response to 
emotional impulse. It is actually the carrying-out of 
plans made years ago, in such a way as to meet the 
economic requirements of the Government for good 
administration and a safe and healthy housing of its 
employees and records. For many years, and particu- 
larly since the World War, repeated calls for additional 
space have been made by departments and for govern- 
ment activities. The housing situation for federal ac- 
tivities that center in the capital has, indeed, become 
nothing short of acute. A systematic building program 
has been sponsored and suggested that would, in an 
orderly fashion, provide for these physical necessities 
and at the same time assure—with the aid of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts—an architectural treatment that 
is appropriate. 

The United States is fortunate in having had an op- 
portunity to rear a federal city from infancy. Experi- 
ence and new conditions will always demand modifica- 
tions and additions in some aspects of so colossal a plan. 
The present project promises to evolve a series of monu- 
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mental structures, designed to combine both the utility 
and beauty requisite to efficient and economical ad- 
ministration of the governmental activities, as well as 
the dignity and character of the national capital. 


During the war and for eight years after it there: 


were no new projects for improving the Federal City, 
even though the work of carrying on a government had 
vastly increased. But Congress early in 1926 entered 
upon an important building program. The year 1930 
saw the completion of the Internal Revenue Building, 
and this present year 1932 has witnessed the occupation 
of the Department of Commerce Building. Both these 
monumental structures lie within a vast triangle that 
has been set aside for a group of executive. buildings. 
This is known as the North-East Triangle, or the Penn- 
sylvania Avenue Triangle. It lies between historic 
Pennsylvania Avenue and B Street, which faces the 
Mall; and B Street is being widened and has been re- 
named Constitution Avenue. The apex of this triangle 
is at Sixth Street; its base is at Fifteenth Street, facing 
the park that lies between the Capitol grounds and the 
Washington Monument. 

Other government offices planned for the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Triangle are an Archives Building, a new 
Post-Office Department Building, a Department of 
Justice Building, and twin structures for the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. All these have been authorized by Congress, the 
necessary land has been acquired and cleared, and con- 
struction is under way. 

Walking on Constitution Avenue from the Capitol 
grounds, with the Mall on your left, you will thus pass 
in the near future a wholly new group of public build- 
ings: First, the Apex Building, for separate inde- 


_ pendent offices; then, in succession, the Archives Build- 


ing, the Department of Justice, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the De- 
partment of Labor, and the Department of Commerce. 

Other important projects for improving the Federal 
City are the remodeling of the State, War, and Navy 
Building, to make it harmonize architecturally with the 
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WASHINGTON MONUMENT 
and the reflecting pool from the 
Lincoln Memorial. 


© Horydezak 


Treasury Building (temporarily suspended as an 
economy measure) ; additional units in the new 
Department of Agriculture group; a warehouse; 
and the erection of buildings for the House of 
Representatives, the Supreme Court, and the 
Public Health Service; the extension of the Capi- 
tol grounds to the Union Station; the Arlington 
Memorial Bridge connection with the Mount 
Vernon Memorial Highway and the Virginia road 
system; a municipal center group of buildings; 
and a parkway connecting the central federal 
area with Rock Creek Park and Maryland; and 
a system of recreation centers and local parks. 
Of course, the municipal buildings and parks are 
paid for from the city budget, not from the fed- 
eral Treasury, but they are all elements in the 
same general plan. 

The total amount authorized for the federal 
buildings is $211,658,735. This expenditure is 
at the present time furnishing work for several 
thousand men, drawn from all parts of the coun- 
try since contracts are awarded to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, whatever may be his place of 
business. Moreover, while the total sum seems 
large, the individual buildings are not costly— 
running about 62 cents a cubic foot—and the 
proper housing of the government departments 
has long been a necessity in the interests of ef- 
ficiency and economical administration. No com- 
mercial enterprise or industry could afford, as a 
matter of good business, to allow activities to continue 
ill-housed and scattered as those of the Government 
have been for years. The Department of Agriculture 
alone was scattered in forty-nine separate buildings, 
and the Department of Commerce in eighteen. 

The program for the public buildings in Washington 
is far from being an extravagant expenditure of funds 
to obtain attractive buildings. It is an absolutely 
necessary practical measure. 







































The parkways and parks provide the necessary traffic 
arteries, and the appropriate settings and recreational 
facilities essential to those amenities which make life 
worth living. The general plan helps to prevent waste- 
ful expenditure and incongruous developments which 


would be mutually injurious. If it is consistently fol- 
lowed, there should arise here on the banks of the 
Potomac the best expression of American ideals and 
experience that can be put in city building. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE BUILDING, WITH ITS RECENTLY COMPLETED CENTER SECTION 
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AMERICAN CIVIC LEADERS DEMAND THAT THE AXE OF ECONOMY 


Civic Progress Under Stress 


. 


The AUTHOR quotes free- 

ly the opinions—especially 

obtained for this purpose 
—of Horace M. Albright; Sol Bloom; Richard 
S. Childs; Seabury Mastick; Murray Season- 
good; Jay Downer; Frederic A. Delano; 
Harlean James; U. S. Grant 3rd; William B. 

Belknap, and J. Horace McFarland. 


7 


WW == ARE conferences, more or less? We 
have hundreds of them, some popular, some 
expert, some professional. Are the meetings of the bar 
associations, medical societies, scientific groups, farmers 
and labor leaders, publicists and political scientists, 
economists, educators, bankers, of any particular value 
except as they contribute something to the support of 
railroads and hotels? The answer is that they are an 
invaluable part of our mechanism of social progress. 
They help to bring us to agreements on better standards. 
We have scores of thousands of people working in special 
ways for the public good. Exchange of ideas with 
their fellow-workers not only helps them in their own 
work, but creates those fraternal bonds of intellectual 
sympathy, and of enthusiasm for common ideals, that 
are among the genuine rewards of those who are living 
the “good life,’ and the useful life. 

A good many conferences of sorts I have been privi- 
leged to attend. I have usually found that some things 
were said or done that were destined to be built into the 
slowly changing fabric of our complicated but advancing 
civilization. Most of all, I have taken away the re- 
newed desire to do my own work usefully, and to make 
my kind and quality of monthly journalism to some ex- 
tent serviceable for the heralding—by the leaders—of 
general and particular gospels of progress. This remark 
applies to teachers in their great meetings; to the 
American Bar Association; to the American Medical 
Association ; to the historians, economists, and political 
scientists ; to the Federation of Churches ; to the Federa- 
tion of Labor ; to the American Bankers Association, the 
insurance men, and probably a hundred other groupings 
of philanthropists, social workers, business men. Also it 
applies to the women in their fine and intelligent efforts 
for better child-training, for higher standards of citizen- 
ship, for beauty as a private and public asset. 

Quiet but far-reaching results follow such national 
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meetings as President Hoover’s recent conferences on 
child life and on home ownership. We have in this 
country something that lies outside of laws and official- 
dom—an undefined blending of governmental interests 
with the best efforts of all these voluntary organizations, 
This is true of state and municipal governments, but 
especially it applies to the Federal government. 

Each year finds the city of Washington more beau- 
tiful, and more constantly frequented by groups of peo- 
ple who find it the best place for their particular pur- 
poses of meeting and conference. On September 18, 
one such conference was held at Washington that did 
not bring together great numbers of people, because it 
was made up of representative individuals who were for 
the most part specialists and experts, or who were 
publicists and officials working in those fields of in- 
terest to which the conference was devoted. It was 
called “the Bicentennial Conference on Planning, Parks, 
and Government, in celebration of the birth of George 
Washington.” It could not of course have been prop- 
erly held anywhere else than in the Federal City. 

Its exercises were opened on Sunday, September 18, 
because that was the anniversary of the laying of the 
cornerstone of the north wing of the United States 
Capitol by George Washington on September 18, 1793. 
We have now in almost all of our large cities, and in a 
great number of smaller places, standing commissions 
on “city planning” and what we call “zoning”; on the 
creation and management of parks and playgrounds; 
and on other of the permanent features of our ex- 
panding community life, as it grows in appreciation of 
the need of expert services, and in understanding of 
the value of system, order and beauty in the appoint- 
ments that belong to all citizens in common. 

The organizations that participated in the week of 
conference meetings and inspection tours were: (1) the 
American City Planning Institute; (2) the American 
Civic Association; (3) the District of Columbia Com- 
mission on the George Washington Bicentennial; (4) 
the American Institute of Park Executives; (5) the 
American Legislators’ Association; (6) the National 
Association of Civic Secretaries; (7) the National 
Council for Protection of Roadside Beauty; (8) the 
National Municipal League; (9) the Proportional Rep- 
resentation League. 

During the days of the conference, these bodies held 
several joint sessions and many separate meetings. I 
could report much of remarkable timeliness and im- 
portance that came to light in the form of statements 
of fact and expressions of opinion; but even a summary 
report would require a volume. 

During the coming year in this periodical there will 
be found each month, it is proposed, certain kinds of 
information regarding the face of the country, as land- 
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STRIKE AT WASTE RATHER THAN CONSTRUCTIVE IMPROVEMENTS 


of Hard Times 


research suggests forest and park areas, tree-planting, 
tax relief, and various town and country changes. Cer- 
tain concrete efforts to go forward under hard circum- 
stances will be described in terms that will hark back 
to things said at this September conference. 

The best evidence that such aspirations are really 
to take form is to be found in prompt and definite be- 
ginnings. And so we begin at once, in this very number, 
with the article by Colonel U. S. Grant III on the 
“New City of Washington.” This distinguished army 
officer (grandson and namesake of President Grant) is 
Director of Public Buildings and Parks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Executive Officer of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission. I shall not 
use flattering words, but merely say that it would seem 
impossible to find another man who could so well ful- 
fill the various duties that devolve upon him in our 
incomparable Federal City. 

Colonel Grant was one of the guiding spirits of the 
recent conference. So far as America is concerned, 
city planning began in the brilliant and amazing con- 
ceptions of George Washington, who found a French 
(also American) officer, Major L’Enfant, to be capable 
of making the bold design. That such a plan should 
ever have been executed, even in part, by Americans 
belonging to the small-town and rural life of our nine- 
teenth century, is a thing to wonder about and to be 
thankful for. 

The chairman of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission is the Hon. Frederic A. Delano, 
now of Washington but formerly of New York. For 
some years he was chairman of the “Regional Plan of 
New York and its Environs.” He is a Federal Bank 
director and a Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, 
not to mention other posts of trust and responsibility. 
These posts are enviable, but. Mr. Delano fills them be- 
cause he is a good citizen and not a man who ever 
sought medals or honors. 

Mr. Delano is also president of the American Civic 
Association, which has its headquarters in Washington, 
with Miss Harlean James as its remarkably capable 
executive officer. The Civic Association’ is one of those 
indispensable organizations the functions of which can- 
not be expressed in a single short sentence. Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
founded the association almost thirty years ago, and 
was its energetic and inspiring president for twenty 
years. In restored health he remains an active and de- 
voted officer of the association. To our last month’s 
number he contributed a telling article on “Pennsyl- 
vania in These Times.” 

The American Civic Association is a clearing house of 
information upon the orderly improvements that are 
going on in town and country throughout America. Its 
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“Annuals” are yearbooks in permanent form that tell 
us authoritatively about national, state and local park 
movements, and civic activities of kindred kinds. The 
Civic Association also keeps close track of federal legis- 
lation. I am mentioning this society particularly, be- 
cause in our editorial plans for the coming year we in 
this office expect to work in recognized codperation with 
the Association, which has its headquarters in the Union 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C. It functions in close 
harmony with the Park Executives, the City Planning 


Institute, the Council for Roadside Beauty, and last but 


not least, that dynamic agency of reform in our city 
governments, the National Municipal League. On page 
6 we refer to practical plans for codperation. 

We shall hope to keep our readers briefly but cur- 
rently informed of activities in the field of city gov- 
ernment, while we note facts about improvements in 
the District of Columbia, in various cities, along the 
public highways and parkways, and in particular coun- 
ties, regions and states. Such reports will be succinct. 
These are times when readers like to have the hopeful 
and stimulating suggestion, or the plain and telling 
fact, stated with point and without too many words. 


Mr. Delano States 
the Fundamentals 


W: ARE FRANKLY HOPING that many of our 
readers in different parts of the country may 
join the American Civic Association. This will be to help 
excellent movements, and also ‘to be in a position to 
secure the best information and advice for use in one’s 
own neighborhood. All members are welcome at annual 
meetings, and these are usually combined with tours 
of somewhat extensive range, in order to inspect park 
developments or other interesting regional features. 
What the association stands for, and how members of 
the conference saw recent developments in and about 
Washington (including the new boulevard to Mount 
Vernon) also visiting historic places in Virginia, is 
stated for us in the following letter from Mr. Frederic 
A. Delano, president of the American Civic Association: 


“The American Civic Association is essentially a co- 
operative organization. While it is interested in the in- 
telligent physical development of our country, the preser- 
vation of its natural charm, and the beauty of its develop- 
ment, without ever forgetting these important essentials 
we are not an organization of technical planners, or archi- 
tects, or foresters. We are trying to teach an appreciation 
of the importance of all these subjects, and we try to hold 
up the hands of all those who are working along what we 
believe to be the right lines. 

“We took advantage of the fact that the Bicentennial 
Celebration was inviting people from far and near to be 
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in Washington; and we united with eight other organiza- 
tions in a joint meeting, and endeavored to review the 
work that had been done in recent years in Washington 
and the nearby country, especially the work of Mr. Rocke- 
feller in Williamsburg and Yorktown, and the national park 
service in Yorktown and Jamestown, and in the Shenandoah 
National Park. 

“In keeping with the times, the meetings were run on a 
strictly self-liquidating basis, or at any rate as nearly so 
as possible. We did not pass the hat to get together a 
large entertainment fund; but by combining our efforts 
we came very near running it on the ‘pay as you go’ 
principle. The various sessions and discussions were inter- 
esting, and we value it as one of the best meetings we have 
ever held.” 


A Pilgrimage led by the 
American Civic Association 


M** Har.eAn JAmMeEs, whose efficient part in all 
the arrangements for this assemblage of ex- 
perts, officials, and civic workers was duly recognized, 
has described the scope of the conference for my readers 
as embracing four main objects: 


“First, came the inspection of the Federal City itself, as 
illustrating trends of planning and development which, 
with public building and park programs, are making Wash- 
ington a world capital of transcendent beauty. 

“Second, the delegates were expected to present and 
discuss recent achievements in the fields of planning, parks 
and government, roadside improvement and kindred sub- 
jects, in the belief that the civic leaders assembled in the 
national capital might return to their home towns with 
renewed courage and inspiration. 

“Third, it was arranged to show on the ground the new 
accomplishments and plans for the so-called ‘National 
Colonial Monument’ in Virginia, composed of Yorktown 
and Wakefield (the reconstructed birthplace of George 
Washington). At the same time, the delegates were to see 
the remarkable restorations at Williamsburg, where the 
ancient buildings of the College of William and Mary, and 
other early structures of Virginia’s former capital, are re- 
appearing in their original forms by virtue of the munifi- 
cence of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

“Fourth, it was made possible to have these delegates 
taken in another direction to find 
themselves the first considerable 
group of civic-minded citizens to 
travel over the newly constructed and 
yet unfinished skyline highway which 
runs from Panorama, Virginia, on the 
Lee Highway along the crest of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains; and to spend 
parts of two days amidst the scenic 
splendors of this new National Shen- 
andoah Park. They were to have 
the advantage of the leadershtp of 
the Director of National Park Ser- 
vice, Hon. Horace W. Albright. 
From Mr. Albright they were to 
learn of the National Park policies 
and standards which have developed 
during the sixteen years elapsed since 
the creation of the National Park 
Service, following a seven-year cam- 
paign led by the American Civic 
Association.” 


We have given Miss James’ out- 
line of the plans for the Washing- 
ton conference, because this is 
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typical of what the American Civic Association man- 
ages to do for its members at frequent periodic intervals, 

Now that there is current so much demand, justified 
by budgetary conditions, for drastic economy in national, 
state and local government, it is more important than 
most citizens realize that we should be discriminating, 
There are services that have been built upon careful 
and scientific lines, and that are carried on by trained 
experts whose salaries are small in comparison with 
the value of their work for the nation. How to avoid 
almost irreparable damage to park services, public- 
health functions, and kindred activities affecting the 
public welfare, is an acute problem. 

Mr. Horace M. Albright, official head of the National 
Park Service, was one of the active promoters of the 
conference, and he sends me this word as to the sig- 
nificance of the meeting: “The Conference was of im- 
mense value in crystallizing planning and park develop- 
ment policies. From this standpoint, as well as the 
opportunities it afforded for the exchange of ideas 
among municipal, regional, state and national park offi- 
cials, it was an outstanding success.” 

Dr. J. Horace McFarland’s continued interest in the 
American Civic Association is shown by the fact that 
he is chairman of the National Parks Committee, and 
also chairman of the Roadside Development Commit- 
tee. The following expression comes from his pen: “The 
Washington meeting evidenced the increasing progress 
of the American Civic Association’s quarter-century en- 
deavor toward better American living and working con- 
ditions, both rural and urban. The union of forces 
gathered in depression times at Washington, all cour- 
ageously looking forward, was proof of the soundness 
and sanity of the United States today.” 


Col. Grant States 
the Need for a Policy 


N° ASSEMBLAGE could have been more keenly 
aware of our private and public emergen- 
cies than the representative men and women who at- 
tended this Washington conference. They knew that 
taxes must be reduced, and help extended to the needy. 
Many remarkable speeches were 
made by private citizens and 
officials who are in close contact 
with present-day realities. It is 
notable, therefore, that there was a 
consensus of opinion against what 
was called “economy by clamor” as 
against economy by careful study 
of consequences. Some unusual 
demonstrations were given of the 
practical reasons for maintaining 
parks, forest preserves, and public- 
land areas in general, as helping 
both directly and indirectly to aid 
in dealing with unemployment, 
while showing faith in our perma- 
nent policies for land utilization, 
and for conserving public assets. 

Colonel Grant, facing immediate 
responsibilities, has sent me the 
following memorandum: 


“The outstanding governmental 
problem of today is the reduction 
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in taxation. The elimination of public works and the reduc- 
tion of maintenance and other administrative costs are the 
only immediate means open to local authorities to accom- 
plish this object. The importance of city, county and re- 
gional planning as a conscious effort to determine the 
relative values and priority of need for completing work 
already started and for new projects is, therefore, greater 
than ever before. 

“The unemployment situation, and the poverty of a 
large number of people, have created special and unusual 
demands for public recreation and for parks. To those 
interested in bringing about the recent conference it, there- 
fore, appeared that one of the most useful and effective 
contributions to the solution of these problems would be to 
gather together in one place and at one time various na- 
tional organizations, the membership of which includes the 
professional experts in city and regional planning and park 
development, with the municipal and state authorities 
charged with the execution of public works and administra- 
tion of public funds. It is believed that the discussions of 
common problems and the exchange of views that took 
place must be of service to the various localities repre- 
sented in meeting the present emergency.” 


A Park System that 
Almost Pays Its Way 


ESTCHESTER County, in the state of New 

York, lying north of the metropolis between 
the Hudson River and Long Island Sound, is a unique 
principality. Within its hills and valleys, and between 
its shorelines, there is a great population intent upon 
public improvements, especially those that make out- 
door beauty permanently available. The Westchester 
County Park Commission has created a system of broad 
and beautiful landscaped parkways. The County is dem- 
onstrating in one way or another most of the things that 
were represented in the Washington conference. 

The chief executive officer of this County Park Com- 
mission is a celebrated engineer, Mr. Jay Downer. The 
general superintendent, whose genius conserves natural 
beauty and adds touches of: landscape refinement, is 
Mr. Hermann W. Merkel. A valuable supporter of the 
County’s progress is State Senator Seabury C. Mastick. 
These three men were all active participants in the dis- 
cussions of the conference. Mr. Downer sends me the 
following message in reference to his Washington 
speech : 


“One of the things I called attention to at Washington, 
which might be regarded as of general interest in these 
tinies, is the necessity for park administrators to organize 
their maintenance operations on the best possible business 
basis and with an eye to developing income to offset 
operating expenses. Here in Westchester County it was 
necessary to attack the proposition from that angle; other- 
wise, our people would have been burdened with a very 
great maintenance cost for parks and parkways that were 
used extensively by residents of neighboting municipalities 
(especially New York City). 

“The Westchester County Park Commission not only 
operates its special facilities on a self-supporting basis, but 
has organized its operations in such a way that we could 
carry on our 17,000-acre park operation at a practically 
nominal cost to the taxpayers; that is to say, in 1929 
and 1930 the Park Commission spent about one and three- 
quarter millions of dollars, but earned enough not only to 
pay this cost, but to return a small balance to the County 
Treasury. In 1931 the park system cost the taxpayers 
about one-quarter of a million dollars; but for this year, 
1932, the Commission will by rigid economies reduce the 
net cost to the taxpayers to about $130,000, or between 
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7 and 8 per cent. of the cost of operation and maintenance. 

“If the commission had not developed all legitimate 
sources of revenue, we might now be compelled to curtail 
important recreation facilities which are needed more than 
ever during these times of unemployment.” 


“Sources of revenue” to which Mr. Downer refers are 
moderate fees for the use of golf courses and tennis courts, 
for beach privileges at the Long Island Sound develop- 
ment known as “Playland,” and for various concessions. 

Senator Mastick, greatly respected and trusted in the 
affairs of the state of New York, is chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment. He 
has been directing the work of a commission making 
scientific research in state taxation. He sends me the 
following message: 


“My main interest in the Washington Conference related 
to Government expense. The idea I gathered from the 
Conference on this subject may be stated as follows: 
Governmental expenses, Federal, State and local, must be 
reduced; but there is no agreement among those interested 
in the respective services of government as to where the 
reduction should be effected. If there is no such agree- 
ment, economic hysteria may cause lasting injury to es- 
sential services.” 


The National 
Municipal League 


N° MEMBER Of the conference was more impres- 
sive or influential than Hon. Murray Season- 
good, formerly Mayor of Cincinnati and now president 
of the National Municipal League. This organization, 
active for almost forty years, has had several eminent 
presidents, among them Chief Justice Hughes, the late 
Charles J. Bonaparte of Baltimore (formerly Attorney- 
General), and Hon. Richard S. Childs, now president of 
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the New York City Club. The League has championed 
the City Manager form of government and has within 
twenty years seen it spread from its first beginning to 
more than 450 cities, large and small, in the United 
States. Mr. Seasongood sends me a memorandum re- 
garding the gathering of the Municipal League at 
Washington in the following terms: 


“The meeting resolved itself substantially into a dis- 
cussion of how local governments shall operate in times of 
depression. A current view was expressed by Silas H. 
Strawn, President of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and a Vice-President of the National Mu- 
nicipal League, that taxes must come down. He recited the 
great increase in taxes, and without analyzing how much 
of the increase is justifiable for new and valuable services 
undertaken and increased costs, insisted that the burden 
was too great and some relief must be afforded. Senator 
Mastick, one of the best budget officials in New York 
State and Chairman of the New York State Finance Com- 
mittee, classified services as primary such as police, fire 
and sanitary, and secondary such as recreation, parks, edu- 
cation and planning. His suggestion was that so-called 
secondary services might stand some necessary cuts. He 
also suggested that the load to be borne for unemployment 
and similar services was too great for any local community, 
and must be borne by the State and Federal governments 
and, as a result, that local expendi*’ res might be subjected 
to state veto. 

“This view met with opposition from several in atten- 
dance. It was urged that if these so-called secondary ser- 
vices were cut down, it would only result in a necessary in- 
crease in expense of the primary services; that is, if you 
reduced health and recreation activity when it is most 
needed, you are going to increase hospital and criminal 
requisites. Mr. H. E. Gibbon, principal Secretary of the 
Ministry of Health of Great Britain and Wales, and having 
very close contact with local government in England, sug- 
gested a plan that had been tentatively tried there, namely, 
that the general government should give a lump amount to 
the local community, without supervision, and leaving it 
to the discretion of the local officials as to how to apportion 
the sums so given to their various activities. This pre- 
serves the invaluable principle of home rule. 

“Altogether, the meeting was a stimulating one, devoted 
to a consideration of one of our most. pressing problems, 
namely, how government shall function when extraordinary 
demands are being made upon it and 
its revenues are greatly diminished.” 


Where to Spend, 
Where to Save 


M®* Ricuarp §S. CuItps, 
who is chairman of the 
council of the National Municipal 
League, sent me the following re- 
flection after his return from Wash- 
ington to New York: 


“Governments must save, but not 
by resorting to bad economics; for 
instance, adequate fire protection 
costing a city $100,000 a year extra 
may save the citizens $500,000 a 
year in lower insurance premium 
rates; a good health service may save 
ten times its cost in hospital expen- 
ditures for epidemic victims. Only 
by counting in the interests of the 
citizens and the private philanthropic 
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institutions, along with the municipal interests, can true 
economies be identified. The chances to save lie in close 
management, and in putting off investments in new equip- 
ment. The old school, the old library, the old City Hall, 
and the old highway must be made to serve for a few years 
longer.” 


The National Council for Protection of Roadside 
Beauty is remarkably well organized throughout the 
country, having learned how to tie in the services of 
cooperating organizations such as the American Civic 
Association, a great number of Garden Clubs, and other 
public-spirited groups of women and men. Its chairman 
is Mrs. W. L. Lawton of Glens Falls, New York. In 
a subsequent number Mrs. Lawton will report for us 
in a specific way how roadside improvement is advanc- 
ing from state to state. The Council was optimistic 
and active in the conference at Washington. 


A New Association 
of Legislators 


A COMPARATIVELY new organization (eight years 
old), the American Legislators’ Association 
shows surprising vigor, and its possibilities for usefulness 
are great under its present leaders. It was founded by a 
Colorado State Senator, Hon. Henry W. Toll, a Wil- 
liams College graduate, now prominent as an attorney 
in Denver. Practical experience showed him reasons 
for undertaking to found a guild among legislators. 
By means of it there could be quick exchange of in- 
formation which would enable states to help each other. 
His years of work now show 96 membership councils; 
that is to say, one council in each chamber of our 48 
state legislatures; and a central office and legislative 
reference bureau are maintained in Chicago. 

Hon. William B. Belknap of the Kentucky legislature 
is now president of the American Legislators’ Associ- 
ation. He and Mr. Toll, among other leaders, were 
prominent in the conference at Washington. Mr. 
Belknap, referring to this meeting, writes to me as 
follows: 


“Most important among the subjects worked over by 
the Legislators’ Association was the creating of machinery 
for a meeting between representa- 
tives of Congress and of the various 
state legislatures. This body is to 
discuss the division of sources of 
revenue between the federal govern- 
ment and the states. The gigantic 
problems of double, triple and quad- 
ruple taxation are driving farmers 
and business men to desperation; 
and some radical plans for allocating 
sources of revenue must be worked 
out. Taxation is, of course, a legis- 
lative matter, and the proper body 
to consider it must consist primarily 
of state and federal legislators.” 


Groups of neighboring states are 
now conferring, through the coun- 
cils of the American Legislators’ 
Association. In a later number we 
shall report more fully upon the 
activities of this remarkable new 
agency. 

On behalf of the George Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Commission, 
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Hon. Sol Bloom, who is its Associate Director and 
a New York Congressman, has sent me a telegram 
in which he expresses the appreciation of the presence 
and work of the conference, which seemed to him of 
importance in the development of our national capital. 
“Certainly,” says Mr. Bloom, “there should be a con- 
tinuance of such codperation, which furnishes to this 
beautiful city the services of the most distinguished 
park and planning experts of the country. We should 
never forget that Washington belongs to the entire na- 
tion. It should be a matter of pride for every citizen 
that it should develop upon a scale which will seem, 
in truth, to express the soul of America.” 

Among the most useful products of the American 
Civic Association is a small periodical called Civic Com- 
ment that contains notes upon pending legislation, and 
various topics within the range of interest of the Associ- 
ation. It is edited by Mrs. Edward R. Padgett, who is 
librarian in the central offices of the Association at 
Washington. Mrs. Padgett’s memoranda upon what she 
calls the “Highlights of the Discussions in the Confer- 
ence” will be of permanent value. 

It should be noted that besides the nine societies that 
were united in this great meeting, sixteen other national 
organizations were listed as codperating, these including 
such societies as the American Institute of Architects, 
the American Engineering Council and the League of 
Women Voters. Acting as hosts to the conference were 
almost forty local associations, clubs, commissions and 
boards, having their centers in the Federal City, from 
the Commission of Fine Arts and the Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Boy Scouts and the Potomac-Appalachian 
Trail Club. 

This mention is merely intended to be suggestive of 
the manner in which, in these new times, a great num- 
ber of voluntary organizations can readily be made to 
lend their united support to concrete efforts to convert 
each local community into a place of beauty and 
efficiency in its physical appointments, while help- 
ing to substitute better forms of diversion and _ in- 








COL. U. S. GRANT 3rd 


Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital. 


terest for those less conducive to the social well-being. 

And so we return to the question we asked at the be- 
ginning of this article, “What are conferences, more or 
less?” A dictionary definition of “conference” is “an 
examination of things by comparison.” Consulting to- 
gether; interchanging views; reporting upon projects; 
bringing influence to bear upon local public opinion for 
good government and a good community life—this is 
what we mean by “conferences.” 
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How America Champions the 
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HENRY L. STIMSON 
Secretary of State 


T= AMERICAN STATE DEPARTMENT, located op- 
posite the White House offices on Washington’s 
Jackson Place, is a busy place in these days of Far 
Eastern difficulties and disagreements on disarmament. 
Here, under Secretary Stimson, are gathered an experi- 
enced group of non-partisan experts, men with long 
careers of public service and extensive foreign contacts. 
The department is organized into a series of divisions, 
covering Western Europe, Eastern Europe, Latin Amer- 
ica, the Far East, and other centers of world affairs. 

Within the offices, telephones are constantly ringing 
as inquiries are made concerning arms shipments to 
China or late information from Geneva. Counter-calls, 
in turn, are made to the legations for a variety of verifi- 
cations. Are Nanking and Canton on speaking terms 
today after yesterday’s spat? It is an important point, 
for if Nanking—which Uncle Sam recognizes as the 
official government of China—disapproves, no arms will 
be shipped to the restless Cantonese. And does anyone 
at the legation know? Sometimes, and sometimes not. 

“Our sources of information are similar to yours,” 
remarked a State Department official to the writer. 
“We have no E. Phillips Oppenheim secret service 
facilities, and we depend on the accredited foreign cor- 
respondents for the low-down. We are not nearly as 
tortuous or as know-it-all as some people seem to 
think.... The munitions manufacturers, so-called war- 
makers, are not as subtly wicked as they are painted 
either. They are probably a whole lot stupider than 
people give them credit for being.” 
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ROBERT F. KELLEY STANLEY K. HORNBECK 


Chief of Division of Far 
Eastern Affairs 


European Affairs 

“The Hoover non-recognition doctrine,” said another 
expert, “is establishing a valuable precedent for future 
international action. We must proceed cautiously by 
the trial-and-error method, depending on world opinion 
and taking each case into careful consideration. I 
honestly believe that we have taken a happy stand, 
which will have far-reaching effects in the realization of 
world peace.” 

“Uncle Sam,” sighed a third man, “is very slow to use 
economic or financial pressure in the coercion of other 
nations. In fact, it is almost never done. Think for a 
moment how France wrecked the Austro-German cus- 
toms union of 1931 by her high finance. We don’t do 
business that way. Sometimes I wish we did, for there 
is nothing inherently sinister about the use of legitimate 
private business methods. But your old Uncle has 
never been much of a martinet in his dealings with the 
rest of the world. He just pays the bills.” The third 
expert smiled ruefully. 

It is evident that there is no anti-Japanese feeling, as 
such, among the Department officials. They are pri- 
marily anti-war, and their attitude is based upon an at- 
tempt to check it wherever it happens to arise. That 
Japan has a strong case in Manchuria is manifest, and 
it is her methods rather than her ends that are open to 
criticism. Bandit rule, rather than the tenuous Chinese 
connection, had long been the order of things in the 
land of the Manchus; and the Japanese psychology is 
at least understandable. 

The non-partisan Council on Foreign Relations, 


whose headquarters is in New York City, has become 


an important forum for the airing of foreign policy in 
its many aspects. Its membership is outstanding, in- 
clusive of many leaders prominent in public life. Sec- 
retary Kellogg had outlined his Kellogg-Briand peace 
pact before the Council; Ramsay MacDonald, Lord 
Robert Cecil, and Dr. Hjalmar Schacht (among other 
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J. PIERREPONT MOFFAT EDWIN C. WILSON 


Chief of Division of Western 
European Affairs American Affairs 
distinguished foreigners) have addressed its members. 
Hence it was appropriate that Secretary Stimson should 
there make a telling address, in which he expressed the 
views of President Hoover. Mr. Stimson enunciated a 
new departure in American foreign policy—non-recog- 
nition of the fruits of international war, Although its 
contemporary application is to the dummy state of 
Manchukuo (created by Japan out of the territories 
occupied in her recent Manchurian incursion), its log- 
ical extension to other parts ‘of the world is a concrete 
contribution to the forces of law and order. 

This formulation supplies teeth to the Briand-Kellogg 
pact of 1928—a pact which formally renounced force as 
an instrument of international policy. The Kellogg- 
Briand pact, it will be remembered, was signed by 
fifteen powers. Mr. Hoover has taken the pact seri- 
ously and proposes to live up to it. He has set great 
store by enlightened world opinion—an opinion en- 
lightened by the fruitless destruction of the World War. 
“Moral disapproval,” said Secretary Stimson, “when it 
becomes the disapproval of the whole world, takes on 
a significance hitherto unknown.” 

American foreign policy, for well over a century, has 
been focused mainly in two directions. President 
Monroe, in 1823, formulated the famous Monroe doc- 
trine, which upheld republican liberalism in the New 
World as against the monarchist reaction of Count Met- 
ternich and his despotic Holy Alliance (which had 
crushed the French Revolution in 1815). French and 
North American revolutionary precepts had initiated 
the independence movements in South America; and it 
appeared that the Holy Alliance might aid Spain in 
their recovery. From that day to this, America has 
vetoed Old World intervention in the affairs of the New. 

Our second field of interest has been China, with 
which the United States has traded briskly since the 
days of the Yankee clipper ships from Marblehead and 
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Chief of Division of Latin 


President Hoover and Secretary 

Stimson have rallied to active sup- 

port of the Kellogg-Briand pact 

which renounces war. Their decla- 

rations enunciate a new and basic 

departure from traditional Ameri- 
can foreign policy. 


Salem. To safeguard our commercial interests, 
and to:preserve the territorial integrity of China 
against European spheres of influence, the 
United States has firmly adhered to the Open 
Door policy, introduced by Secretary Hay in the 
McKinley administration. Under this doctrine 
the marts of China must be held open to all 
foreign nations on equal terms; and we have 
consistently stood by the Chinese until they 
have come to regard us as their most reliable 
friends. The Nine Power Treaty of 1922, 
signed at Washington, accorded the Open Door 
policy formal recognition. The separation of 
Manchuria from China, and the organization of 
a Japanese-controlled Manchukuo, would seem 
to conflict with our time-honored insistence on the Open 
Door. The Japanese, however, under a fascist military 
govérnment, have paid scant heed to world opinion as 
mobilized by the new Hoover doctrine of non-recogni- 
tion. They have recognized the new state of Man- 
chukuo, an action which the League of Nations vigor- 
ously condemned. 

Meanwhile the long-awaited report of the Lytton com- 
mission, which has been investigating the Manchurian 
situation, was made public by the League. The com- 
mission contains English, French, German, Italian, and 
American members. It recommends international con- 
trol for an autonomous Manchuria, with the actual 
restoration of that province to China. Recognition of 
Japanese interests, and the encouragement of economic 
and treaty relations between China and Japan, are 
other important items. The creation of an “indepen- 
dent” Manchukuo is not approved. 

The Kellogg-Briand pact has been invoked before. 
In the summer of 1929 hostilities had broken out be- 
tween China and Soviet Russia. The Soviet had pene- 
trated into Chinese territory for nearly a hundred miles. 
But the United States communicated with the govern- 
ments of Great Britain, Japan, France, Germany, and 
Italy; and China and Soviet Russia were reminded of 
their obligations under the pact. The status quo ante 
was accepted by both the parties in good spirit ; and the 
invaders promptly withdrew. It was an invaluable 
precedent from which to look ahead. 

Similarly, in the recent disputes between Bolivia and 
Paraguay over the coveted Chaco region, nineteen 
American powers have enunciated the. Hoover doctrine 
by announcing jointly that any territorial rearrange- 
ments brought about through the exertion of force will 
not be recognized by the neutrals. 

The Hoover doctrine is not directed at domestic revo- 
lutionary movements ‘which (Continued on page 65) 
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RIOTING at Eleven Sharp! 


By JAMES G. SIMONDS 


» COULDN’T have arrived at a better mo- 
ment!” one of my friends cried, as he wel- 
comed me back to the University of Berlin after an 
absence of sixteen months. “There will be a riot at the 
University tomorrow morning at eleven o’clock sharp. 
But you must be on time, for all our riots begin 
promptly.” 

It was an illuminating commentary. Germany is 
today a country where everyone riots and all disorder 
occurs punctually. Moreover, a riot in the University 
of Berlin is one of the most worth-while sights in the 
Reich. In miniature, the whole political situation of 
the country, the position of each party, the passion of 
all groups, is faithfully presented. Everybody is young, 
so there is not even the presence of age and authority 
to inspire respect. As for fear or reverence for law, 
what is one more free-for-all when your whole country 
is continually breaking out into violence? Therefore, 
University riots occur with utmost regularity, and only 
the week before I arrived, the whole University had been 
closed for four days after an unusually successful riot. 

Always, too, the coming riot casts its shadow before 
it: for several days before the explosion the atmosphere 
is unpleasant. Students of the various groups—Nazis, 
republicans, all the gradations of the Right and Left— 
glare at one another with particular hate. Then sud- 
denly the pot boils over: but only at eleven o’clock in 
the morning. A riot that began at any other moment 
would not be German—not according to plan. 

Precisely as the clock strikes, the big hall on Unter 
den Linden is something to see and hear. Students of 
all the Corporationen (societies), in their bright-colored 








and rather comic little caps, assemble in groups and 
begin to talk. The green hats are in one corner, the red 
in another. In themselves these assemblies are quite 
harmless; they are not even noisy. They are just busi- 
ness meetings of the societies, carried on as tradition 
prescribes. As long as politics are kept out of the dis- 
cussion, peace is unbroken. 

As my friend had told me, I had arrived at a lucky 
moment. The day before, the Government had raised 
the ban on the wearing of the Nazi uniforms. So when 
I came in, the Nazi students were parading everywhere 
in their brown uniforms. The arrogance of their smile 
and the swagger of their walk said more plainly than 
words: ‘Perhaps this place does not belong to us quite 
yet, but it will very soon.” 

Every time two Nazis met, their right hands snapped 
up to salute, and they thundered with unnecessary loud- 
ness the customary Heil Hitler. As for the Com- 
munists, although they too wear a uniform and the 
bigger comrades greet each other with upraised fist, the 
insignificance of their numbers usually keeps them still. 
This morning everyone knew that peace was not for 
long. Almost as I entered the room, one of the Nazis— 
by mistake, perhaps—trod on the foot of a Jewish stu- 
dent. It was the expected signal: the Jewish student 
hit the Nazi, and in one brief second the whole hall 
dissolved into a free fight. 

As became a neutral and a foreigner, I chose a 
strategic corner and watched. First the hall shook and 
rocked to the cries of Deutchland, erwache! (Germany, 
awake!). Then came the angrier shout: Juden ver- 
recke! (Death to the Jews!). At this latter war-cry, 





BEFORE — German 
university students, 
neat and clean, en- 
ter the college gates 
as the day begins. 
The anxious police 
are engaged in 
watchful waiting. 
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From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 


German college toy: 
"Copper" sock Student, 
Student sock ''Copper." 


AFTER—The day's rioting com- ~ 
pleted, the students file out 
with bandaged, bloody heads, 
past a "cop." American boys 
take no such interest in politics. 


the Jewish students broke and began to run, hotly pur- 
sued by the Nazis. Up and down the stairs went the 
fight. Jews, Communists, Reichsbanner (republicans) 
rallied and resisted the Nazis on the stairs. In the hall 
others formed new groups and sang the party songs of 
the Nazis, or formed Sprechkore, the German equiva- 
lent of a huddle, in which all shouted together some 
significant phrase or catchword. 

This uproar continued unchecked for perhaps five 
minutes. Then there sounded suddenly the shrill blast 
of the police whistle. A few seconds later (and on time 
also, at 11:05 precisely) in charged the police in their 
trim navy-blue jackets and grim black helmets. Their 
nightsticks—the famous gumi-knuppel of the Berlin 
slang—were drawn and poised. Immediately the scene 
changed. One moment, Nazi, Communist and repub- 
lican fought one another furiously; the next moment 
there were only students, united to repel the invasion 
of their enemy and defend their sacred rights. 

Now the whole University area rang with a new bat- 
tle-cry: Schupos raus! (Out with the cops!). What had 
been a civil war became a national uprising. Where the 
Nazis had chased the Jews, the Schupos pursued both. 
When the Nazis were hard pressed, Communists and 
Reichsbanner students thrust themselves in the path- 
way of the police, and Hitler’s heroes made good their 
escape. And the Schupos, infuriated by the loss of their 
victims, turned upon the rescuers and gave them terrible 
beatings which they took bravely. Finally, the police 
herded all the students in one solid group, into which 
I too was jammed, drove them outside the University 
yard, closed the gates, and mounted guard. The rioting 
“at eleven sharp” was over for the day. 

It was amazing to observe how commonplace the 
people around me considered this episode, which in the 
United States could certainly have been thought “‘ex- 
traordinary.” The situation was, I saw, entirely different 
from what it had been a year ago. Then, as now, every- 
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But 


one talked politics, always politics, only politics. 
though even then everyone was expecting the lid to 
blow off at any moment, events had been tame com- 
pared to those which I had just now witnessed. 


S° I DETERMINED to explore the wilderness of 
present-day German political views, and find 
out what the people themselves were thinking. I had 
already discovered that if you would get a glimpse of 
the minds of any group, you have only to find a restau- 
rant or beer cellar in which members of that party are 
accustomed to congregate; for everyone is willing and 
eager to talk. Therefore, I set out, on the night after 
the University show, to see the Nazis at home. My 
friend directed me to a sturm-lokal. Despite its ominous 
title, this “storm-centre” was the most ordinary of 
beer saloons, distinguished merely by a huge Nazi ban- 
ner—red, with a white circle in the center, in which was 
a swastika, the insignia of the Hitlerites. Over the 
bar hung a picture of Hitler himself, while before the 
door three Nazis in full uniform marched back and 
forth on sentry-go. 

The bar-room was nearly empty when I sat down at 
a side table, ordered a beer, and awaited events. Pres- 
ently several boys with the Nazi pin in their button- 
holes came in, sat down, and started a discussion in a 
low tone. Hardly a minute had passed before I was 
aware that I was an intruder. But, having come to see, 
I stuck. 

Soon other boys with party pins came in, and the 
youngest of these, surveying the room casually, nodded 
to the waiter and turned toward his comrades. Then 
his eye caught mine. He stiffened, and muttered some- 
thing to his friends. Without warning, one of these 
stepped to the door and whistled shrilly. Promptly the 
three guards burst into the room and all gathered in a 
group and whispered for a moment, eyes fixed upon me 
with undisguised hostility. (Continued on page 67) 
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ZINC: New Uses for 





an Old Metal 





By THOMAS J. MALONEY 


A METALLURGIST is speaking to the staff of a 
government scientific bureau, who have 
asked “What about zinc?” A cast zinc rod which he 
bends emits a crackling or rustling sound, commonly 
called the “cry of zinc.” He explains, to the amusement 
of his hearers, for scientists laugh among themselves, 
that the “cry of zinc” is not caused by its current price 
but that “the cry of zinc is associated with the birth of 
mechanical twins.” To the crystallographer this means 
that two zinc crystals grow where one grew before. 

So much for the metallurgical and mechanical inter- 
pretation. Some of the sales executives of the major 
zinc producing companies, on making a comparison of 
the yearly sales of the leading non-ferrous metals, see 
another interpretation; another intonation of the “cry 
of zinc.” 

The sales in metric tons (2204.6 pounds) in 1931 
were: 

Ls Come ic... 1,276,400 tons 
ha” ae 1,270,600 tons 
3. Zinc 

4, Aluminum 


1,061,800 tons 
225,600 tons 





In volume, as measured by cubic feet, the sales in 
1931 were: 


Ss Carnell 5,240,000 cu. ft. 
SG 60 AS 5,040,000 cu. ft. 
a rere, 3,950,000 cu. ft. 
4. Aluminum ...... 2,945,000 cu. ft. 


Most readers of this article will be greatly surprised 
when told. that zinc metal is consumed in as large a 
quantity as copper and lead, and in much greater 
quantity than aluminum. The tonnage figures are very 
close; but since zinc is lighter than copper, and much 
lighter than lead, it outranks either in volume or num- 
ber of cubic feet used. Aluminum is fourth in both 
cases. 

Returning to our sales executives’ interpretation of 
zinc, it is easy to see how they in their caustic moments 
might insist that the cry of zinc is an indignant clamor 
from the metal itself, for a widespread recognition of 
the merits to which it is entitled and which it has never 
received. Yet important industries such as automotive, 
rubber, paint, even the steel industry itself—could 
hardly exist without it. 
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RESEARCH in the laboratory; 
a small group of scientists— 
with knowledge, imagination, 
and patience — promote the 
status of an industry and ad- 
vance the welfare of mankind. 




















That statement is stretching 


a fact. American inventive 
genius has demonstrated it can 
overcome most obstacles. If zinc 
mines were suddenly exhausted, 
some rare metal might lose its 
rarity through a cheap commercial 
process. There are many ex- 
amples of this type of expediency. 
But the loss of galvanized iron 
(which makes the steel industry 
the largest consumer of zinc) and 
of brass (which is an alloy of cop- 
per and zinc) would be a sad 
blow. Luckily there is no near 
prospect of either calamity. 

Nine out of ten Americans who are told a few simple 
facts about zinc, will cry aloud: “Why, I never 
dreamed of the stuff being uséd as it is, and in such 
quantities!” Why is zinc “the metal nobody knows”? 
—or, if you prefer a more current term, “the forgotten 
metal” ? 

There is no sound reason for it, other than this. The 
forces of publicity behind it have not been as great, nor 
as aggressive, as those of its friendly rivals in the metal 
field. Ifon and steel rank first; if any one thing can 
be singled out as the basis of our present mode of living, 
surely the ferrous metals are Item No. 1. Copper has 
a color and a glamor that is readily capitalized in con- 
versation and in print. Ask the average home owner 
what is the pigment in the paint on his house, and he 
will tell you that it is white lead. Yet a greater 
quantity of zinc pigments—zinc oxide, lithopone, and 
zinc sulphide—is used in paints today than white lead 
pigments. The quantity of zinc pigments has been 
steadily increasing for years. Aluminum, fourth in 
quantity among non ferrous metals, is a robust young- 
ster. Mr. Average Man knows more about aluminum 
than he does about zinc. 

Despite these disparaging remarks about zinc pub- 
licity, the health and growth of zinc are unimpaired. 
The talent within the industry has kept its nose to the 
grindstone, and the direct vision and constant research 
of some of its members have been more productive of 
results than publicity and public admiration would have 
been. At any rate, a wider respect for the immense 
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RAZORS, automobile hardware, type- 


writer frames, all made of zinc. Sur- 

prising? So are many of the new uses 

for this old metal: new uses that sound 

research and scientific alloying have 
produced, 


possibilities of zinc is coming dis- 
tinctly to the forefront. 

“What about Zinc?” is a ques- 
tion often asked by those who 
know the metal; and “What 
about Zinc?” is a question in- 
creasingly to be used by those 
who now never think of it. 

“What about Zinc?” Mainly 
and briefly this: It is a chemical 
element, as is gold, iron, carbon, oxygen. It is a world 
metal. Herbert Hoover owes.a large part of his for- 
tune to adventures in zinc in Burma and elsewhere. In 
the United States distribution is widespread. The 
eastern district comprises New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and Tennessee; the central district centers 
around Joplin, Missouri; and the western district covers 
most of the western mining states. Joplin, in Missouri, 
and the mines of the New Jersey Zinc Company at 
Franklin and Sterling Hill, in New Jersey, are out- 
standing districts. 

Zinc ores contain zinc in combination with various 
other elements. The Franklin and Sterling Hill mines 
are unique. Nowhere else in the world are there to be 
found, in commercial quantities, the peculiar minerals 
occurring in these two ore bodies. 

Franklinite—a mineral containing zinc, iron, and 
manganese—is used for the making of zinc oxide. The 
residue of this, much richer in iron and manganese than 
the original ore, is smelted for spiegeleisen. Spiegeleisen 
is used in the mix, in the Bessemer and open hearth 
methods of making steel. 

Willemite is a rich pure silicate of zinc, which can 
be smelted directly for the production of high grade 
metallic zinc. 

Zinc can be separated from the other elements in its 
ores by “fire refining” (that is, smelting in retorts) or 
by electrolysis. The fire refining method has been 
revolutionized within the last few years by the devel- 
opment of huge vertical tube furnaces, to replace the 
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A ROTARY CRUSHER acts as 
a reception committee for the 
huge chunks of ore as they come 
down the chute at the left of 
this picture. Zinc is mined in 
many states, notably New Jer- 
sey and a tri-state area where 
Missouri, Kansas, and Oklahoma 
meet. 


A KEEN EYE, a husky hook, and 
an anxious arm—all combine to 
keep the goats (impurities) from 
the sheep (sound ore}, as the 
ore starts its long journey to 
finished zinc slab or pigment. 


small retorts used for a century. This process is a re- 
search development of the New Jersey Zinc Company. 
It is a continuous mechanical process, in which briquets 
of ore and coal are fed to the top of a tube fired to an 
intense heat. The zinc vapor—for the metallic zinc 
formed is boiled by the intense heat—is withdrawn and 
condensed from the upper part of the tube, and the 
waste material or residue is discharged from the bottom. 
All materials are handled mechanically so that the ex- 
hausting labor of the retort process is eliminated. 
Contrasted with this is the old Belgian retort proc- 
ess, in which a loose mixture of coal and ore is hand- 
charged with scoop-like shovels into white hot retorts. 
Each of these retorts is but a few feet long and only 
7 or 8 inches in diameter. Long horizontal rows of 
these retorts are set row above row in a furnace, and 
the small amount of metal produced from each is tapped 
from a small condenser. The retorts are emptied and 
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recharged each day, the metal being tapped out 
of the condensers at three or four intervals dur- 
ing each day’s run. The men work in intense 
heat, and every pound of charge and residue 
must at some stage in the operation be moved 
by hand. 

The electrolytic process is radically different 
from the smelting process. It is used only where 
electric power is cheap and fuel expensive. The 
zinc ore is dissolved in acid and the zinc metal 
plated out of the solution by electric current, 
precisely as the nickel or chromium plating on an 
automobile headlight is produced. The only 
difference is that the zinc is plated out until thick 
sheets, called cathode sheets, are produced. 
These are peeled from the starting plate and 
melted down into slabs. 





esses of obtaining this pigment. The French process 
is first to separate the virgin metal from the ore, and 
then to combine it with oxygen. The American process 
is to combine the reduction of the metal and the oxidiz- 
ing of it in one operation to secure the finished zinc 
oxide. Incidentally, the vertical-furnace method of 
getting high purity metal logically followed the devel- 
opment of the mechanical furnace, the modern way to 
obtain American process zinc oxide. 

Metallurgy seems to be a romantic type of drudgery. 
Imagine a group of scientists trying to make the purest 
commercial metal purer. What was known as high 
grade zinc a few years ago was not only high grade, 
but it met a more rigid specification for purity than 
any other commercial metal. The New Jersey Zinc 
Company’s Horse Head Zinc was guaranteed to be 
99.94%. pure; only six-hundredths of 1 per cent. 
(0.06%) were impurities. 
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A word about zinc oxide, while we are dis- | 
cussing the refining of zinc. There are two proc- . 





























Today the metal is purer still. Five of the six- 
hundredths have been lopped off, and Horse Head 
Special Zinc is now 99.99+-% pure. Notice the + sign. 
Notice also, further on in our story, what the elimina- 
tion of those five-hundredths of 1 per cent. of impurities 
meant to the die-casting industry. 

The background of zinc centers around its most 
famous quality, non-rusting. Steel and zinc have great 
commercial affinity for each other, because zinc is steel’s 
best protector. Galvanized iron—iron or steel, mainly 
in sheets, with a protective coating of zinc—still ab- 
sorbs about half the zinc metal output. 

But a new day has dawned. Your automobile cowl 
bar and windshield, your razor, your golf clubs, your 
secretary's typewriter, your mechanic’s lathe—each is 
an alloy containing from 93 to 96 per cent. high purity 
zinc. Surprising? Very. But there are still greater 
surprises in the metal and the process—die casting— 
that made these improve- 
ments possible. 

Anyone who has visited a 
foundry knows what “sand 
casting” is. A wooden pat- 
tern is placed temporarily in 
sand, making a mold that re- 
ceives the molten iron or 
brass as it is poured from a 
ladle. Die casting is forcing 
metal under pressure into 
steel molds or dies. That is 
the simple technical explan- 
ation, but what does it mean 
in the economic set-up? It 
means that many things you 
always thought of as iron, 
steel, brass, and aluminum, 
are now often zinc. 

In a recent article in 
Metal Progress these state- 
ments appear: “The eco- 
nomically ideal way to make 
a finished part would almost 
certainly be a method which 

converted raw material into 
ithe finished part in a single 
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automatic operation. No process for making compli- 
cated metal parts so closely approaches this ideal as 
die casting. On the other hand, no method can attain 
any degree of success which does not yield a product 
satisfactorily meeting the requirements of the service 
for which it was intended. The remarkable growth in 
the use of zinc die castings is the outcome of metallurg- 
ical and mechanical advances which enable die castings 
to satisfy increasingly exacting requirements, and so 
enter wider and wider fields of application.” This ad- 
vance is largely due to the elimination of those five- 
hundredths of 1 per cent, of impurities, already men- 
tioned. 

Behind this revolutionary process there is a long 
story of theoretical research, trial and error research; 
of endless pains and patience. Translated into results 
it means this: Every car in America uses zinc in ten, 
twenty, or even thirty places. Your carburetor, fuel 





A LONG LANE and zine oxide furnaces. Ore and coal 

are fed into the furnace, and the oxide is made directly 

from the ore. Characteristically this is the American 

Process. When the ore is converted to metal, the metal 

then converted to the pigment—the older method—it is 
known as French Process zinc oxide. 















THE IRON MAN moves in. He is a familiar sight in most 
of the metal industries. His long, stout mechanical arm 
goes in and routs the clinkers and cinders. He is merely 
a huskier brother of the poker that hangs beside your 
furnace door. 
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pump, free wheeling device, speedometer, are zinc. 
Your beautifully designed handles, hardware, and 
lighting fixtures are zinc. And on sport models your 
cowl bar and windshield (a huge casting) are zinc. 

Zinc is used for two reasons. First, because of the 
quality of zinc die castings for the job—which means 
tensile strength, impact strength, plating properties, 
life. Second, zinc die castings are in most cases more 
economical to produce. Why? Return to our quota- 
tion from Metal Progress: “No process for making 
complicated parts so nearly approaches the ideal.” It 
practically eliminates machining. Combining many 
parts in one, it means less time on the production line, 
less time in assembling. Summed up, it means that die 
casting is the modern process, and that zinc the suitable 
metal. 

Now a look into the future. Foremost among the 
many hopes are new standards in housing. Houses 
built as well and sold as economically as automobiles 
seem to be the next step. Zinc, so far, has featured 
very little indeed in houses. Wrought iron, copper, 
brass (which has about one-third zinc content), and 
aluminum have been the usual hardware and fitting. 
Once houses get on a production and cost plane that 
is comparable to automobiles, the zinc hardware uni- 
versally used in the motor field will show its further 
usefulness in the home. Here is a list of today’s possible 
uses, tomorrow’s probable uses. 


Hardware 
Inside and outside lock sets, knockers, mail slots 





SAMPLING pigment and metal is as much a zinc 

industry ritual as your own breakfast, dinner, and 

supper, or morning shave: It is that constant control 

element which gives research its check-up and com- 
mercial verification. 
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Butt hinges 

Cupboard catches and drawer pulls 
Window latches 

Swinging door push plates 
Doorstops 

Transom and ventilator regulators 
Garage door fittings 

Shower door frame, catch and hinges 
Built-in refrigerator hardware 
Electric and gas stove hardware 


Plumbing goods 
Faucet and valve handles 
Shower heads 
Toilet seat hardware 
Soap, tooth-brush and tumbler holders 
Mirror frame and catch 
Hooks and towel brackets 


Electrical equipment 
Conduit fittings 
Lighting fixtures 
Wall switch parts and plates 
Outlet plates 
Push buttons 
Bells 


Miscellaneous 
Oil burner parts 
Air conditioning equipment 
Dish washers 
Ironing and laundry equipment 
Garbage disposal equipment 


Zinc and die casting have still another eye to the 
future. The designer has begun to appreciate its ad- 
vantages. Henry Dreyfuss, Walter Teague, and Helen 
Dryden, to name a few leaders in the profession, have 
done beautiful modern things with clocks, refrigerators, 
lights, and automobile fixtures. Back of their success 
lies this thought. The endeavor to wake America to 
the best in all sorts of design has had one big obstacle 
—cost. Such simple things as book-ends and ash-trays, 
when attractively fashioned by a well-known designer, 
are usually displayed only in the finer shops at the 
higher prices. Zinc is as commonplace as it is modern. 
The designer can use it to get good things at a low 
cost to the department-store market. Electric clocks 
are a splendid case history. Well designed and better 
looking, and lower priced than ever, they have played 
their part in licking the depression with continually 
mounting sales. . 


FORECAST by one closely connected with the 

development of zinc is that the next ten 
years will see such a quantity growth in zinc die cast- 
ings that they will then equal, in tonnage, the metal for 
galvanizing. Today the die casting output of zinc is 
one-eighth that used for galvanizing. 

And then pigments. Zinc pigments (zinc sulphide, 
zinc oxide, lithopone, etc.) are vital necessities in paint, 
ceramic, and rubber. Allied, but secondary, in the use 
of zinc pigments are paper, linoleum, ink, textile and 
pharmaceutical industries. 

Where research in zinc as a metal improves the tensile 
strength of a zinc die casting, thereby displacing a 
competitive metal, so research in zinc pigments im- 
proves a paint. For example, lithopone is today the 
most widely used paint pigment. Fifteen years ago it 
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was used only in interior paints. When subjected to the 
sun’s rays it turned dark, whether white or tinted. 
Eleven years ago the problem was solved, and light re- 
sisting lithopone has become as widely used in exterior 
as in interior paints. Eleven years is a goodly period. 
But even today, with lithopone having a wider use than 
any other paint pigment, many people still hold their 
ancient prejudice against it. 

As an ingredient in rubber, zinc oxide is used in very 
large quantities. Pure rubber requires the addition of 
various chemicals to be transformed into the articles 
of commerce. Zinc oxide chemically activates the 
organic accelerators used in rubber manufacture, at 
the same time reinforcing the rubber compound. It is 
used in the production of white and colored articles, as 
are also zinc sulphide and lithopone. 


¥ HAVE SEEN a pneumatic tire “blow out.” 
Did it ever occur to you that this can happen to 
a solid truck tire? Unless the rubber has a content of 
zinc oxide, it can happen. The heat generated in the 
tire must be dispersed ; otherwise a liquid mass of rub- 
ber will form, eventually “blowing out” the tire. Zinc 
oxide is the best heat dispenser, whether the tires are 
solid or pneumatic. 

The zinc pigments, noted for their whiteness, are a 
natural base for all white and light tints in both rubber 
and paint. Of lithopone and zinc oxide, the paint and 
rubber industries used 225,000 tons in 1931. Floor 
coverings and textiles consumed 30,000 tons; all other 
outlets 11,000 tons. 

A long relay of facts would be no more effective than 
the simple statement that the zinc pigments have liter- 
ally taken their place in the sun. For every gallon of 
house paint prepared in the old manner by a master 
painter ‘“‘on the job,” at least eight gallons are prepared 
by manufacturers from scientifically approved formulas. 
The can of paint does not speak. The old “master 
_ painter” does. If the can could speak—or should you 
care to look at the labels, on paint made in states which 
compel labels—you would hear a story of zinc, for the 
zinc pigments are the outstanding leaders. 

Mr. Zinc seems to be a man behind the scenes. 
Paints, inks, leather, rubber goods, dental supplies (in- 
cluding false teeth), glue, celluloid, lacquers, enamels, 
glass, soap, matches, dynamite, tires, rubber boots, belt- 
ing, floor tiling, oil cloth, candles, surgical goods, cos- 
metics, lubricants, pharmaceuticals, ceramics—all these 
are largely dependent on zinc oxide, zinc sulphide, and 
lithopone. 

Your first reaction to the statement that the human 
body contains as much zinc as iron, will be disbelief. 
Regardless of all the patent medicine facts attesting to 
value of iron in the system, zinc is just as necessary 
though not yet as widely known. : 

Even in the older order in zinc—sheet zinc, strip zinc, 
and zinc plates—there has been progress. To revert to 
the research phase which has played so important a part 
in zinc progress, two things have been done to the metal. 
Research has made it harder by alloying; and it has 
made it softer by purifying. Strengthened by adding 
small amounts of aluminum and copper, zinc has been 
made the ideal die-casting metal. Strengthening sheet 
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THE OLD Belgian retort process. At the left of the 


stoker's shield, on his traveling platform, may be seen 

the rows of small retorts. Each of these is charged by 

hand, and produces a small quantity of zinc tapped from 
: its condenser. 


and strip zinc has also proved advantageous. So, too, 
has softening it—taking advantage of the maximum in 
flexibility, and showing the sheet metal worker how to 
handle this non-rusting and workable metal. 

Right here your conception of zinc meets familiar, 
homely ground. Zinc roofing, washboards, leaders and 
gutters, battery shields, ice-box linings, are all part of 
the old conception of zinc. Even the eyelets in your 
shoes are zinc—a small item that takes a large tonnage 
yearly. Milady’s cosmetics are carried in zinc com- 
pacts. Every time you replace a burned-out fuse you 
must credit the destroyed zinc in the old one with saving 
your lights and lighting system. The engraved plates 
that reproduce pictures in newspapers are made of zinc, 
also the “line plates” in this magazine, such as the 
cartoons. Many of the pipes in our organs are zinc. 
And if it may be mentioned in the same paragraph, 
caskets are lined with flexible zinc. 

Previous articles in Review or Reviews have 
stressed how this country’s progress depends upon re- 
search organizations of our large corporations and edu- 
cational institutions. In this present article the em- 
phasis has been placed upon the new outlets of a metal, 
zinc. But all through the story runs that undertone of 
research .. . research ... research. It has been the 
heart beat, and the blood circulation, that has built up 
the sturdy Mr. Zinc. His future is as bright as his 
present is promising. Only in lung power is he weak. 
On the records it is plain to be seen that he rates a 
shout, instead of the “cry” of zinc. 
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The International Radio Forum 


A NEW AGENCY FOR BETTER UNDERSTANDING AMONG NATIONS 


By LESLIE HARRIS 


W = THE development of international 
radio, whose programs from Paris or 
Berlin can be heard equally well in New York or 
Nevada, has come into being an agency for the 
improvement of international understanding which 
outreaches the most idealistic hopes of a decade ago. 
A year ago even, while this door to better understand- 
ing had been unsealed, it was opened only on state 
occasions. But now, through the organization of the 
International Radio Forum, which has been functioning 
since April, the door is wide open. Regular addresses 
from the leading countries of Europe by leading states- 
men, business men, and writers, are now a reality ; while 
similar programs from the United States to Europe will 
be a reality within a short period, it is hoped. 

Without doubt the people of America have become 
much better neighbors, have come to be better ac- 
quainted with those who govern, and have broadened 
their outlook generally through the radio. Millions 
can attend an important meeting, figuratively speaking, 
by merely turning a dial. Many people say, indeed, 
that the average man who heard the political conven- 
tions at Chicago by radio “got more out of them” than 
the average man who sat in the balcony. 

Because of this extension of the power of the spoken 
word, is it not inevitable that the average American 
who does not go to foreign policy meetings or read 
much will become better acquainted with international 
matters through radio? And that, incidentally, he will 
become better acquainted with the French, or the 
German, or the Scandinavian personality and point of 
view through his radio contact with it than by merely 
reading what the Frenchman, or 
the German, or the Scandinavian 
says or thinks? 

The idea of the International 
Radio Forum first took form 
little over a year ago, when Ira 
Nelson Morris of Chicago, an 
internationally prominent figure 
both as diplomatist and finan- 
cier, stood before the microphone 
at the French Colonial Exposi- 
tion to address the American 
radio audience. When the reali- 
zation came to him of the dis- 
tance his words were being heard, 
and of the potentialities of in- 
ternational radio, he was then 
and there imbued with the desire 
—now realized—to see this 
potentiality developed. Carrying 
out this urge, he became the 
founder of the International Ra- 
dio Forum and now is devoting 
almost his entire time to it. 
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IRA NELSON MORRIS 


Sponsor of the International Radio Forum. 


One of the most internationally-minded of Amer- 
icans, Mr. Morris—through a wide acquaintance with 
statesmen and diplomats of many lands—could not 
have been better qualified to put such a gigantic project 
into motion. It involved going into each of five coun- 
tries and organizing a committee to sponsor the project; 
and with 60 members altogether, these committees 
constitute the directorate, choosing speakers and de- 
ciding on matters of policy. 

On the American committee are Jane Addams, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, William Henry Crocker, John 
W. Davis, Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, C. Bascom Slemp, 
Silas H. Strawn, George E. Vincent and Daniel Willard. 
The French, German, British and Swedish committees 
are a veritable Who’s Who of internationally famed 
persons, some of whom have spoken for the forum. 

As soon as the plan had been developed, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company proffered its services for 
distribution of the programs in the United States over 
a national network. The task before the forum now is 
to arrange, as soon as practicable, for distribution of 
programs originating in the United States, but delivered 
in foreign languages to the countries of Europe. It is 
likely that Germany will first hear these programs. 

The inaugural program was given April 10 when Mr. 
Morris introduced the late Jules J. Jusserand, who 
spoke from his Paris home, which he was soon after to 
leave—never to be heard again. Following that, Mr. 


Morris introduced Winston Churchill from England . 


and Hjalmar Schacht from Germany and André 
Maurois from France. Others who have spoken are 
André Citroen, Ernst Jackh, Sigfrid Edstrom of Sweden, 
Sir Josiah Stamp, Pierre Etienne 
Flandin. Probably the most out- 
standing feature of all to date, 
because of its timeliness, was the 
talk made by Chancellor Franz 
von Papen of Germany which 
was widely reprinted. This talk 
showed that one of the greatest 
advantages of the forum is the 
opportunity it gives for bringing 
national or international affairs 
out into the open, where they 
can be discussed and dissected 
before the attention of the whole 
world’s ears. 

Among the speakers whom 
Mr. Morris expects to announce 
in the near future are Mme. 
Pierre Curie, Robert Masson, 
and Wilhelm Solf, all of whom 
have accepted the invitation. 
H. G. Wells and Albert Einstein 
are among others to be asked 
to talk to the world. 
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By Fitzpatrick, 
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ANY REFERENCES FROM FORMER EMPLOYERS? 


By Darling, in the Des Moines Register 
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By Bishop, in the St. Louis Star 
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By Orr, in the Chicago Tribune 
THE BLESSINGS IN DISGUISE 
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By Warren, in the Philadelphia ‘Siacioes 
HOME WITH THE BRIDE 
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By Ireland, in the Columbus (O.) Dispatch 
WHERE IS THE END OF THIS POLITICAL RAINBOW? © 
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By Darling, in the New York Herald Tribune © 


THE DEMOCRATIC IDEA OF RESTORING FARM PROSPERITY 





A SURVEY OF THE MONTH'S MAGAZINES 


THE LEAP FROM 





THE FRYING PAN 
By Darling in 
the New York 
Herald Tribune@ 


Norman Thomas: 
Socialist Candidate 


By Claude Moore Fuess, 
in Current History. 


ORMAN Tuomas is plainly no _ black- 

bearded, red-shirted anarchist 
breathing fire and imprecations against 
the government. He does not aim to 
spread his doctrines by threatening his 
adversaries with prompt physical disso- 
lution. He does not propose to fill man- 
ufacturers or monarchs with bullets. 
His spiritual kinship is with St. Francis 
of Assisi, with Tolstoy, and with Gandhi, 
the immaculate idealists of the race. He 
has, of course, his practical side. The- 
oretical though he is in many respects, 
he formulates plans for transforming his 
dreams into working realities. But he 
does not insist that wrecking a bank is 
an effective method of overthrowing 
capitalism. 

He is a visionary in the sense that, like 
William Godwin, he apparently believes 
that people can be led to see the light 
and, perceiving it, will be inspired to 
regulate their lives by its illumination. 


He is sure that ideas, provided they are : fi 


sound, have a positive influence, in the 
long run, on human conduct. His phi- 
losophy and his hope are far-reaching, 
but, like a sagacious opportunist, he does 
not ignore the necessities of the present. 

In physical appearance Mr. Thomas is 
becoming increasingly familiar to his 
countrymen, for he is frequently before 
them on the platform. He looks like a 
cultivated aristocrat, with his high- 
domed head—not unlike that of John 
Galsworthy—his thin gray hair, his nar- 
row nose and sensitive nostrils, his firm 
lips and thoughtful blue-gray eyes. He 
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Our Political Parade 
Passes By 


is tall and slender, slight- 
ly stooped in the shoul- 
ders, neat and conventional 
in attire, and dignified in 
his bearing. He belongs 
to the Woodrow Wilson 
type, depending more upon 
logic than upon emotions, 
and his manner is faintly 
academic. He would fit 
naturally into the atmos- 
phere of an English house 
party with Balfour and As- 
quith. He is emphatically 
a gentleman. He has an 
ineradicable sense of hu- 
mor with which he enlivens 
his arguments. About him there is some- 
thing magnetic. And he has a charming 
smile... .: 

It is not easy to interpret another 
man’s ideas and do him full justice. It 
is clear, however, that Mr. Thomas is 
a philosophical socialist, who dislikes 
equally the two extremes of capitalism 
and communism. While striving by 
every legal means for civil and religious 
liberty, he deplores any resort to force, 
for he is a thorough-going pacifist. The 
aim of socialism, to quote his own 
phrases, is “to hold up the vision of a 
classless society to the workers of the 
world, a society from which poverty and 
war are forever banished.” He would 
do away with private profit by trans- 
ferring the principal means of produc- 
tion from individual to governmental 
hands, permitting private occupancy of 














By Scott, in the Portland Oregonian. 
GETTING SOMEWHERE 


REVIEW 


homes and tenure of gardens and farms, 
but abolishing all “absentee ownership” 
such as that represented by stocks and 
bonds. He would build up a genuine 
democracy of “the workers with hand 
and brain.” 

It is obvious that Thomas is a prag- 
matist, who has realized the inapplicabil- 
ity of many of the Marxian doctrines to 
existing conditions in the United States, 
and has accordingly reconstructed them 
to meet a situation quite different in 
many aspects from that which Karl 
Marx confronted in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


Shall | Vote 
for Hoover? 


By Bruce Barton, in the 
Woman's Home Companion. 


7 Is plenty that can be honestly 
said in Hoover’s praise without at- 
tempting to deny the faults. It has been 
claimed that he is the victim of the cur- 
rent world-wide catastrophe under 
which no President could possibly have 
maintained his popularity. This is only 
partly true. As a matter of fact the de- 
pression has in some respects strength- 
ened Mr. Hoover. Petulant and thin- 
skinned as he too often has been under 
petty difficulties, he has shown really 
great qualities when the crisis has been 
most acute: 

1. The proclamation of the moratorium 
was one of the most courageous and far- 
reaching actions ever taken by an Amer- 
ican President. Mr. Hoover put us back, 
for the time being at least, into the posi- 
tion of world-leadership which our size 
and resources, yes, and our inherent 
good faith and idealism, entitle us to 
hold. 

2. His speech to the American Legion 
in Detroit was a similar act of courage. 
He spoke from his heart, without any of 
the strangling taboos of political con- 
sideration. 

3. His foreign policy has been sound 
and successful. In my opinion it has 
been particularly happy in South and 
Central America. It is gaining in 
strength and decisiveness in Europe. His 
blunt proposal that the nations stop 
quibbling about “scientific” reduction of 
armaments and proceed to make a 
straightforward one-third cut all around 
was the kind of “shirt-sleeve” diplomacy 
we had hoped we should have from a 
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practical business man and engineer. He 
is almost invariably safe and effective 
when he is his real self; he fails when he 
listens to too much advice. In the past 
few months this underlying stratum of 
solid strength and courage has been com- 
ing more and more to the surface. There 
is every reason to think that if he is sent 
back to office with a fresh mandate from 
the American people he will be in far 
better position than any other man could 
be to exercise real leadership toward 
world recovery and world peace. 

4. The conception and constitution of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was an act of high statesmanship. No 
one can estimate how much suffering it 
has prevented, nor can we picture what 
our present condition might be if it had 
not been formed. The nation-wide effort 
to prevent acute suffering has been on 
the whole successful. That effort has 
emanated from the White House. The 
President has drawn into it the best 
brains of the Republic. He has shown 
the kind of leadership he showed in the 
war. All honor to him for it. 

5. Finally, he has stood the gaff. 

Of Mr. Hoover it might well be said, 
as Cecil said of Sir Walter Raleigh: “I 
know that he can toil terribly.” He has 
aged but he has not cracked. He is in 
good physical health despite the im- 
mensity of his burdens. It is an asset of 
national importance to know that we 
have in the White House a man who can 
come through a time like this and still 
be strong. Yes, not only strong but 
stronger. 


Shall | Vote 


for Roosevelt? 
By George Creel, in the 
Woman's Home Companion. 


T MAY BE WELL to state that I was not 
| an “original Roosevelt man”, in fact, 
far from it. I admired him in the years 
of our Washington association when he 
was Assistant Secretary of the Navy, but 
certain happenings made me less than 
enthusiastic when he announced his 
presidential candidacy. What won me to 
his support and to a belief in his char- 
acter and capacities, was an intensive 
study of the four years that he has 
served as Governor of New York. It is, 
I hold, a good record. 

The only question to be decided by 
men and women of liberal minds is 
whether Franklin Roosevelt’s progres- 
sivism is fundamental or an affectation; 
whether his enlistment in the world-old 
fight for equality and democracy comes 
from the heart or from the necessities of 
a campaign in which he finds the oppos- 
ing party on the side of conservatism. 

His sincerity, in my opinion, stands 
proved by the record. As a young mem- 
ber of the state Senate, he fought tire- 
lessly for laws that would take the 
cruelty out of industry and give larger 
protection to women and children; as 
Governor he was not afraid to challenge 
the power trust, defending natural re- 
sources against exploitations; and human 
welfare legislation, labor laws, judicial 
reforms, modern prisons and model 
hospitals have concerned him no less 
than the purely material. 

I am, quite frankly, one of those who 
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have the deep conviction that there are 
festering inequalities in our national life 
that shame the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and I believe with all my heart 
that America’s race is between reforma- 
tion and revolution. Were Franklin 
Roosevelt less qualified in other respects, 
I would support him out of a firm faith 
in his progressivism, his human sympa- 
thies and his will and courage to end 
the selfish and destructive rule of privi- 
leged classes. 


Congress Matters, Too 
By Frank R. Kent, in 


the American Magazine. 


HE QUESTION NATURALLY arises why 

members of Congress, many of whom 
are intelligent and most of whom are 
decent men, should so astonishingly fail 
in character and courage when called 
upon in a crisis. The answer is simple 
enough—politics. 

As I see it, there are two ways in 
which it could be helped. One is by the 
people generally taking a more vibrant 
and understanding interest in politics 
and public affairs, assuring popular sup- 
port to a man who resists the pressure 
of the organized minorities. 

Within the next few weeks every voter 
in this country will have an opportunity 
to ask himself, “Am I voting to send to 
Congress an individual who can be 
trusted to work for a truly national leg- 
islature, a person strong enough to over- 
ride selfish individual interests?” 

The other way by which, next Decem- 
ber, we may prevent a continuance of 
the performance of the spring and sum- 
mer, is through the party caucus. That 
would give protection to those members 
of Congress who need it. If, on the tax 
bill and the economy bill, the party 
leaders had called party caucuses, both 
measures could have been passed in 
satisfactory shape and in a short time. 
Instead, the party leaders permitted the 
bills to come out under rules opening 
them to unlimited debate and leaving 
each individual member markedly ex- 
posed to the blast. 

If the caucus had been adopted, the 
member could then have said to the 
kickers back home, “I did all I could in 
the caucus to eliminate the provision to 
which you object, and if I had a chance 
to vote on it separately I would have 
voted against it. But the majority of the 
caucus was the other way, and I had to 
support the whole bill or read myself out 
of the party.” A caucus would have 
made impossible that humiliating House 
double-debacle on economy and taxes. 
Why it was not resorted to is explain- 
able only on the grounds of stupidity or 
timidity of the leaders—perhaps both. 


Massachusetts Leans 


to Hoover 
By James H. Powers, 
in the Nation. 


ASSACHUSETTS, which shared with 

“Little Rhody” the distinction of 
going Democratic with Smith in the Re- 
publican Presidential year of 1928, has 
apparently made up her mind to reverse 
the process by going Republican with 
Hoover in the Democratic year of 1932. 


This astonishing preference for being out 
in the cold, nationally speaking, is prob- 
ably due, in part, to an ingrained dislike 
of “kneelin’ with the rest.” It is likewise 
certain that the numerous independent 
voters take no little delight in upsetting 
the party apple-carts nicely arranged for 
the electorate by the machine regulars. 
But the real reason for Mr. Hoover’s 
cheerful prospects in the Bay State is 
something quite otherwise. It is not 
any noticeable affection for him on the 
part of the voters in either party: he is 
suspected by the drys, denounced by the 
wets, privately anathematized by the 
financial and business communities, and 
despised by the orthodox sages as an 
inept political blunderer. 

The Democrats this year are split three 
ways. One large faction hates all per- 
sons associated with the thwarting of 
Smith in 1924, 1928, and, last but not 
least, at Chicago in 1932. It hates Mr. 
McAdoo especially. A second group 
feels toward Roosevelt as much ani- 
mosity, and for the same reasons, but its 
members will not vote for Hoover. Their 
fury is not so headlong as to make them 
forget the Willebrandt-Hoovercrat epi- 
sodes of 1928. They propose to get even 
with Mr. Roosevelt, and the party, by 
voting for Norman Thomas. The Demo- 
cratic regulars, led by Senator David I. 
Walsh, are of course officially on the 
Roosevelt band-wagon. 

It is evident that with divisions‘in the 
Democratic fold, and a party machine 
regular only under duress, Mr. Hoover 
has pleasant opportunities in Massachu- 
setts. There are, however, three threats 
visible at the moment to the margin he 
enjoys. The first of these is from the 
independent voters, who will reflect the 
political effects of the economic depres- 
sion. A second threat is, of course, the 
beguiling rumble of the Roosevelt band- 
wagon. It has been echoing in Massa- 
chusetts ears ever since the Maine elec- 
tions. The third danger to Mr. Hoover’s 
prospects is, strangely enough, the Re- 
publican candidate for governor this 
year, William S. Youngman, who opposes 
Governor Ely’s reélection. 

So hymns of hate pervade Massachu- 
setts politics this year all the way from 
the national tickets down to the local 
subdivisions of the parties. “If Young- 
man wins,” declared a G. O. P. veteran 
recently, “it will be due to Democrats 
who hate Ely; and if Ely wins it will be 
by the votes of Republicans who hate 
Youngman.” But the chances are that 
a thumping Ely victory would come near 
to erasing Mr. Hoover’s present margin. 
And there you are. 


California's 


Political Cramps 
By Walter Davenport, 
in Collier's Weekly. 


HE CALIFORNIA situation calls for much 

closer inspection than is possible in 
the campaign headquarters of the vari- 
ous candidates and the offices of the two 
major parties. In the words of one of 
Governor Jim Rolph’s most robust and 
indefatigable rodeo boys, “the people are 
on the loose.” 

One may at least suspect that the 
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puissant Mr. Rolph’s support of Mr. 
Hoover will not be any more fanatical 
than Senator Hiram Johnson’s. And Mr. 
Johnson may not be expected to lay 
down his political life for Mr. Hoover, 
who, because Mr. Johnson is not an ad- 
ministration lover, has shorn him of 
patronage. 

As a matter of fact, one does not have 
to travel far in California to gather that 
had Mr. Hoover remained a native of 
Iowa and foregone the spiritual and ma- 
terial rewards of California citizenship, 
his chances of carrying that delectable 
state would be just about 10 per cent. of 
what they are today. 

Senator Shortridge’s defeat in the 
primary was not difficult to accomplish. 
He is not a particularly popular person 
even within his own organization. He is 
probably the least forceful and engaging 
prophet Mr. Hoover could have in Cali- 
fornia. Hitherto a stalwart regular, ex- 
pediency has prompted him to desert Mr. 
Hoover on the World Court. His use of 
Republican patronage under Mr. Hoover 
has not been wholly happy, particularly 
in his refusal to acknowledge certain 
mistakes. 

However, that is mere party discord. 
The approaching elections will be de- 
cided outside of party organizations, by 
the rupture of the general electorate that 
has got completely out of hand. 

An erstwhile die-hard dry, Senator 
Shortridge had come out belatedly for a 
referendum but against repeal. The 
votes that elected him to office came out 
of Southern California, the dry end of 
the state. Thus the advantage he had 
had in Southern California because of his 
friendship for and in the Anti-Saloon 
League was slightly dissipated. 

The fact is that Mr. Tubbs, the Repub- 
livan candidate for Senator, is facing an 
opponent who may not only defeat him 
but drag the state over to Mr. Roosevelt. 
That gentleman, Mr. McAdoo, for all his 
embrace of the Democratic national plat- 
form and its juicy repeal plank, is still 
the idol of great congregations of drys 
who have populated lush Southern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. McAdoo may not be a hero 
in San Francisco, where Al Smith is 
mourned with increasing tears, but he is 
a great card below the divide—what with 
his fine record in and out of public office 
and his undisputed political sagacity. 

It is difficult to convince oneself that 
politically the California heavens are 
propitious to the fortunes of Mr. Hoover, 
who is being held responsible for all 
California’s economic cramps from un- 
marketable grapes to punk movies, from 
the decline of the tourist traffic to the 
collapse of prohibition enforcement. 


Hoover in lowa 
An Editorial in the 
Christian Century. 


HE RADIO Is bringing in the speech of 

President Hoover at Des Moines. It 
is the first time in more than a year that 
the President has left the near vicinity 
of the capital. He has come back to his 
native state to give an account of his 
stewardship. Utterly lacking in the 
temperament of the orator, he talks to 
the thousands before him and the mil- 
lions listening in as if he were sitting 
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down for a visit. There is nothing ex- 
pansive in his manner. But no listener 
can fail to detect under his unpretentious 
style the deep emotion that sways him. 
He speaks as a man who has carried a 
great burden a long way, and though his 
strength and courage are undiminished, 
and his purpose will not be bent by pop- 
ular disfavor, he would nevertheless 


My 
By Sykes, in the 


New York Evening Post 
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Roosevelt woos the California progressives.' 





welcome a bit of cheer. And the cheer- 
ing which the people give him must in- 
deed thrill the quiet depths of his soul! 
It is by all odds the most dramatic and 
fateful moment of his career. This 
speech will turn the tide of western, and 
perhaps national feeling, or prove that 
it cannot be turned. Those whose social 
point of view or whose political philos- 
ophy limits them to a choice between 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Roosevelt will sure- 
ly feel in the President’s words a master- 
ship of economic realities, a sense of 
responsibility, and a high quality of 
intellectual integrity which can hardly 
be claimed for his opponent. 


Roosevelt, the Liberal 
An Editorial, in the Commonweal. 


| pecwseagse IssuES have become predomi- 
nant above all others, and the result 
of the elections in November will indi- 
cate not the settlement of these eco- 
nomic issues but rather the real begin- 
ning of the most momentous social 
struggle ever seen in America. We be- 
lieve that this will be the case no matter 
who wins. 

All notions that Governor Roosevelt 
was merely a sort of genteel William 
Jennings Bryan, with a heart overflow- 
ing with generous sympathy for the 
under dog in the economic struggle, but 
very vague in the head as to how to ex- 
press his sympathy, and that he was 
merely the figure-head of a group of 
wild and windy demagogues, are no 
longer tenable. Governor Roosevelt’s 
three main speeches in the West—the 
one on agriculture, in Kansas, that on 
public utilities, in Portland, Oregon, and 
that before the Commonwealth Club of 
San Francisco—have shattered all such 


trivial weapons used against him. He 
definitely, very brilliantly, and with a 
highly welcome strength, proved that he 
is himself a real leader. 

What he stands for is made plain. } 
is for the thoroughgoing defense and de- 
velopment and perpetuation of eco. 
nomic democracy. As much as President 
Hoover, but in a very different fashion, 
he accepts the main principles of the 
traditional Western European and 
American economic system. His policy 
toward it is liberal and humane. Pregj- 
dent Hoover’s policy is conservative, in 
the narrow sense of that term—that is 
to say, in the sense which makes con- 
servatism practically synonymous with 
upholding things as they are, and oppos- 
ing instinctively, as well as reasonably, 
nearly all suggestions of change or 
fundamental reform. But both men, and 
both their parties, are remote, personally 
and as party leaders, from any affiliation 
with revolutionary forces. 


A President's Power 
An Editorial, in The Ar- 


gonaut (San Francisco). 


| peers Is scarcely any necessity for the 
nation going into convulsions over the 
possibility of harmful results developing 
should a so-called “radical” candidate 
reach the presidential chair. At the mo- 
ment there is some concern in certain 
circles that Mr. Roosevelt’s views on the 
utility question would line up against 
him an important business element, and 
that, should he be elected, “it would be 
very bad for the utilities”. 

The responsibilities of a chief execu- 
tive are tremendously softening to one’s 
pet views, and much of the Governor’s 
old-time bombast concerning “regula- 
tion” of utilities would probably at once 
give way to saner counsel. 

Furthermore, a president has little 
actual power, although important influ- 
ence. He would be compelled to sur- 
round himself with the best intelligence 
of the nation; he would necessarily be 
bound by their combined judgment—to 
run counter to it in any important de- 
gree would bring inevitable resignation 
of cabinet officers, an embarrassment 
every president feels bound to avoid. 

Consequently, it is really difficult for 
an occupant of the White House to “go 
wrong” in judgment, especially on mat- 
ters vitally affecting the business and 
social welfare of the nation. So, should 
the man from Albany become the man 
of the hour, he will probably be found 
fairly mindful of the interests of every- 
body, whether utilities, railroads, or in- 
dividuals. 


Toward a New Party? 
An Editorial in 
The World Tomorrow. 


we THE DEFEAT of Governor Philip 
La Follette in Wisconsin, and the 
unhorsing of the progressive Senator 
Bronson Cutting from the control of his 
party in New Mexico, seem on the sur- 
face to be disquieting, these apparent 
reverses may turn out to be blessings in 


disguise. Neither of these able and 
liberal-spirited men has anything in 
common with either the men or the 
principles which now dominate the Re- 
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publican party. Both of them have, 
however, thought it expedient to label 
themselves Republicans in order to get 
the good-will which, because of the Civil 
War and for other mysterious reasons, 
has adhered to that trade-mark. De- 
spite their efforts, however, they and 
such allies as Senator Norris have been 
powerless to affect the course of Re- 
publican policies on the national stage, 
and now they have been dislodged from 
party control inside their respective 
states. 

If the rebuffs to these men should 
continue, and should Senator Robert La 
Follette and Senator Cutting be de- 
feated for reélection to the Senate when 
they next come up, they will be driven, 
in order to preserve their independence, 
to bolt the Republican party and set up 
independent parties in Wisconsin and 
New Mexico. But to do this after one 
has been defeated several times always 
seems to be a case of the fox and the 
sour grapes and inevitably estranges 
large groups of voters. We _ suggest, 
therefore, to Senator Cutting and to the 
Wisconsin progressives that since their 
bridges are burning behind them they 
should, within the next year, formally 
abandon the Republican party and help 
to create the state units of that new 
progressive party which is so sorely 
needed. If in Wisconsin the progressives 
would combine with the Socialists in a 
new party, then, with the Farmer-Labor 
party in control of Minnesota, we would 
have a geographical nucleus for a great 
forward movement in American politics. 
There is far more hope for progress in 
such a course of action than there is in 
Senator Norris’s support of Roosevelt, 
which will confuse rather than clarify 
the development of liberal thought and 
action. 


Recovery—After Election! 
An Editorial, in 
the Texas Weekly. 


A ELECTION we may expect to wit- 
ness a real beginning of recovery 
and a forward-looking attitude on the 
part of the people. There can be no 
question about the disturbing psycho- 
logical effect which political unsettle- 
ment as now exists has upon the people, 
and while psychology is not the impor- 
tant factor in relation to a depression, 
as some gentlemen used to believe, it is 
nevertheless a factor. And especially is 
it a factor when the bottom of a depres- 
sion has been reached and concerted 
effort toward recovery is possible. Dur- 
ing the past month or more there have 
been unmistakable evidences of im- 
provement, but concerted public support 
of such gains has been lacking, largely 
because of the psychological conditions 
still prevailing. In consequence the im- 
provement has not been steady. 

We may hope for improvement in this 
respect as soon as the nation takes a 
long breath in realization that the elec- 
tions are over. This will be true regard- 
less of the results of the elections. More- 
over, the political campaigns have served 
to paralyze certain functions of govern- 
ment, both national and state, resulting 
in postponement of proper consideration 
of matters affecting the situation. This 
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is particularly true with respect to the 
national Government’s consideration of 
pressing international problems. By 
common consent, both here and abroad, 
matters affecting the economic situation 
in the entire world have been left at a 
standstill until after the election. 

We do not mean to suggest that im- 
mediately after the election the depres- 
sion will disappear as by some magic. 
Nor do we mean even that all of the 
problems it presents will be solved in a 
short time thereafter. What we mean 
is that many annoying obstacles to a 
proper consideration of those problems, 
and many disturbing elements in the 
public mind, will be removed at last and 
that in such circumstances we can tackle 
the job of achieving recovery in dead 
earnest. 


ee 


Can China 
Check Civil Wars? 


n Anti-Crvit War Association 

was recently formed in 
Shanghai, composed of 401 Chinese or- 
ganizations connected mostly with bank- 
ing and commerce. All sections of the 
Chinese nation were represented. Says 
the China Weekly Review of Shanghai: 

“Such a movement as that sponsored 
by the newly born Anti-Civil War Asso- 
ciation deserves the support of all well- 
wishers of China, where unhappily some 
form of civil war has been going on al- 
most uninterruptedly ever since the 
Manchus were deposed in 1911. The 
very holding of such meetings will help 
to create a peace complex. In this con- 
nection, however, it is apropos to point 
out that it will take much more than 
the forming of such Associations and the 
holding of such meetings to bring about 
peace in China. Unfortunately the in- 
fluence of such a meeting held in 
Shanghai will not spread very far into 
the interior of China. Nor is it a fact 
that the chaos in the interior of the 
country is to be laid at the door entirely 
of self-seeking militarists. 

“There has been a tendency on the 
part of many leaders of China who really 
know better to spread the idea that 
China’s troubles have come entirely from 
without, whereas the truth is that to a 
considerable degree they are to be traced 
to internal defects. Undoubtedly it is 
true, as frequently alleged, that Japanese 
intrigues have much to do with the dis- 
turbances that have occurred in various 
parts of China, but there is a tendency 
to over-estimate their influence. 

“The Manchurian invasion, which is the 
worst blow from without that China has 
ever experienced, could not have oc- 
curred and never would have been at- 
tempted by the Japanese, if the internal 
situation in China were on a solid basis. 
China is a very large country and it is 
necessarily a slow process to bring about 
a unified public opinion. The principal 


problem for the great mass of Chinese, 
as it is in most countries, but more so in 
China, is to get something to eat, not an 
abundance, but the very barest minimum 
to keep body and soul together. Never 
in the history of China has this fact been 





so evident as at this very moment. The 
existence of banditry is due almost en- 
tirely to the fact that many millions 
would starve to death unless. they 
adopted as they have done, the law of 
the jungle, and proceeded to get food 
where they can find it.... 

“It is made painfully evident by many 
examples that a certain proportion of 
the bandits are cruel, dishonest, avaricious 
and predatory. But it is fair to assume 
that nine-tenths of them would cease to 
be bandits if any sort of decent way of 
making a living were offered to them. 
With the existence of banditry as an ex- 
cuse, a huge army is being maintained 
in all parts of China, and it would be a 
miracle of human nature if the various 
sections of the country did not hold on 
to their local units in desperation, for 
fear that something worse may befall 
them. The only real momentum that 
any Anti-War Association can impart 
toward stopping civil war is to give the 
hungry millions of China some chance 
of earning a livelihood by honest means. 
. “With all due respect to China’s edu- 
cational movement it is the opinion of 
persons whose opinion is entitled to re- 
spect that too much emphasis is placed 
on political matters and not enough on 
the practical affairs of everyday life. 
There are thousands of Chinese youths 
who can recite to you the history of 
China’s humiliations, who know all about 
China’s sovereign rights, the unequal 
treaties, Sun Yat-sen’s will, and many 
things of a similar nature, but will be 
stumped if you ask them at what time 
of year the rice harvest takes place. 

“Without in any way losing sight of 
the fact that the future of China and its 
regeneration lies largely in the hands of 
its youth, and according full acknowl- 
edgment to the value of their patriotism, 
it should nevertheless be brought home 
to them that it is not alone through the 
realm of politics, but mainly through the 
path of economics, that a happier fu- 
ture is to be brought about for this dis- 
tracted country.” 


Germany 
the Eternal 


ya Hoty Roman Emperors of 
Germany were always elected, 
but scions of the house of Hapsburg 
were uniformly chosen for the office 
from 1438 till 1806. There are other 
cases of this, in the Reich and elsewhere. 
Says the American Monthly magazine: 
“The Sprague family in Gibraltar has 
held the post of American Consul there 
for over one hundred years. This is 
certainly a long period for an American 
family to continue in the public service, 
but there is a family in Germany which 
has held the post of Mayor since 1520. 
Mayoral duties will therefore come easily 
to Herr Hugo Warnke, newly elected 
Mayor of the little village of Dalberg, 
near the Baltic Sea, since his family has 
held this honored position uninterrupt- 
edly for over four hundred years. Herr 
Warnke’s family history also shows that. 
his ancestors lived on the farm he now 
occupies from the early Middle Ages.” 
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The March of Events 


ON THEIR WAY to a meeting of the Welfare and Relief 
Mobilization Committee in Washington are (left to right) 
Walter S. Gifford, Harvey Gibson, Thomas W. Lamont. 


Presidential Campaign 


Republicans and Democrats 
swing into the last stages of 
the contest. 


© OTHER peace time administration 

has “so powerfully and beneficially 
affected so many great nations” as the 
present Republican one, Secretary Stim- 
son says (October 1) in a Philadelphia 
address. To prove his point, he men- 
tions the progress made toward cordial 
relations on the western hemisphere, the 
enlightened policy toward China and 
Japan, efforts for world disarmament, 
fcrmation of the London Naval Confer- 
ence, and the German moratorium. 


URGING SOCIAL JUSTICE and an equal dis- 
tribution of wealth, Governor Roose- 
velt’s Detroit speech (October 2) is the 
last of thirteen major addresses made 
during a three-week coast-to-coast tour 
of the country. In Kansas (September 
14) he speaks on agricultural problems. 
At Denver (September 15) on the new 
liberalism. Salt Lake City (September 
17), railroads. Butte (September 19), on 
silver. Tariffs and world trade are dis- 
cussed in Seattle (September 20). Port- 
land, Oregon, (September 21), regula- 
tion of public utilities. San Francisco 
(September 25), prohibition repeal. Los 
Angeles (September 24), the new econ- 
omics. McCook, Nebraska (September 
28), disregard of party lines. Sioux City 
(September 29), agricultural tariffs. The 
second to the last speech is delivered in 
Milwaukee (September 30), when the 
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New Yorker asks La Follette followers to 
give him their support. 


AT DES MOINES (October 4) President 
Hoover makes his first speech of the 
present campaign. Taking agriculture as 
his main topic, his address contains a 
twelve-point program—based on a pro- 
tective tariff—for rehabilitating this in- 
dustry. In a remarkably clear way the 
President continues with an outline of 
the destructive forces, foreign and do- 
mestic, which have assailed us; and an 
analysis of the methods used to counter- 
act them. 


“No TEMPORARY expedient” says Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt (October 6), is needed 
to overcome the depression, but “a 
changed concept of the duty and respon- 
sibility of government toward economic 
life.” 


APPEALING to the women voters by ra- 
dio, President Hoover (October 7) urges 
them to show by a vote for the Republi- 
can ticket that “proved methods now 
winning this battle against depression” 
shall not be “exchanged for unknown 
experiments.” 


Ex-PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, speaking in 
New York (October 11), affirms his faith 
in the Administration methods of fight- 
ing the depression, and expresses the be- 
lief that the “worst troubles are probably 
past and economic recovery is begin- 
ning.” He also attacks Governor Roose- 
velt’s avoidance of the soldiers’ bonus 
question on the ground that his silence 
impeded recovery. 


From September 15 
to October 14 


European Conferences 


Germany leaves Geneva. ., 
Danubian states are helped 
. . The Hoover Plan . 
The League's Lytton report. 


oo withdraws (September 16) 
from the Geneva Disarmament Con- 
ference because she believes her demands 
for equality of arms in spite of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty will be denied. Her action, 
long expected, contains an element of 
surprise in that she words the resigna- 
tion so that she can reénter discussions 
at a later date. Other nations had feared 
her withdrawal would be permanent, 
England, in a note to the French govern- 
ment (September 18) admits Germany’s 
right to equality; but insists that it be 
achieved through participation in the 
Geneva Conference, which aims to dis- 
arm all heavily armed nations to the 
German level. President Hoover (Sep- 
tember 20) issues a statement expressing 
the belief that Germany must remain 
within the Conference if it is to have 
any good effects. 


THE WEAK condition of the Danubian 
states is strengthened (September 21) as 
leading European powers agree to a re- 
habilitation plan worked out at Stressa, 
Italy. Danubian products—chiefly grain 
—will be given preferential tariffs by 
some countries; and a $14,500,000 fund 
will be established from which countries 
not using grain tariffs will grant finan- 
cial aid. 


AccEDING TO JAPAN’s request, the four- 
teen member nations of the League 
Council decide (September 24) to post- 
pone open discussion of the Lytton Com- 
mission’s report on Manchuria _ until 
November 14. The report is to be pub- 
lished on November 2, and Japan asks 
for the delay so that there will be ample 
time to investigate it. During the course 
of debate on the measure, Spain’s dele- 
gate and Council President de Valera 
admonish Japan for recognizing Man- 
chukuo prior to a discussion of the re- 
port. President de Valera’s opinion 
carries special weight because the Presi- 
dent of the Council never gives an opin- 
ion without first getting the implied 
support of several other members. 


As Preswent of the Council of the 
League of Nations, Eamon de Valera 
opens (September 26) the thirteenth an- 
nual session of the League Assembly. In 
the opening address he stresses, as he did 
in convening the 68th session of the 
Council (September 23), the necessity for 
the League to energetically pursue its 
role as world peace-maker. 


A pte that the Hoover plan for a one- 
third reduction of arms be made the 
basis of discussion is placed before the 
opening meeting of the Geneva Confer- 
ence’s committee on effectives (Septem- 
ber 30) by Hugh R. Wilson, United States 
delegate to the Conference. A week 

Continued on page 75 
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Accident Alibi 





|T was an accident” is a poor alibi 
‘for injuries which could have been 
prevented. 


Ask yourself what caused the latest injury 
to one of your own family or to a friend. 
Was it a true accident which could not 
have been prevented or was it the result 
of carelessness? Most accidents are of the 
preventable kind. 


Could any member of your family suffer a 
serious injury in your home because of 
hazards you have not removed? Could you 
walk safely in any part of the house, day 
or night, without fear of falling over some 
temporary or permanent obstruction? 


Last year in the United States there were 
almost as many deaths from accidents in 
homes as there were from automobile ac- 
cidents. Many cripplings which happened 
in homes could have been averted. 


Scaldings from boiling liquids, burnings 

from fire and hot surfaces, could have been 

prevented by greater thoughtfulness. Most 

of the injuries from sharp tools and in- 

struments could have been prevented by 

ef) = carefulness. Investigating gas or gesoline 

Are there unsuspected es leaks with a lighted match is a direct invi- 


or unheeded dangers am tation to a disastrous explosion. 


in your home? There were about 17,000 fatal injuries in 
industry last year in the United States and 
29,000 in homes. Well managed industries 
have learned how to reduce the number of 
accidents during working hours through 
regular inspection and protective measures. 


Brooms, pails, boxes, toys or other objects 
placed where someone might trip over them? 


Unlighted stairways? 
Rickety steps, loose banisters or hand-rails? 


Unsecured rugs, slippery or highly polished 
floors? 


Wabbly ladders? 


Leaky connections in gas heater, range, 
furnace or lighting fixture? 


Defective electric wiring or appliances? 
Matches within reach of children? 
Unlabeled poisons? 
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Why not inspect and protect your own 
home? Look around now—carefully—to see 
what can be done to make your home safer. 
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Send for and use the Metropolitan “Home 
Inspection Chart” which lists many of the 
places where dangers may lurk in your home. 
Your copy of the Chart and also a booklet, 
‘Accident Prevention in the Home”’ will be 
mailed free. Address Booklet Dept. 1132-V. 
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The Synthetic Age... 


Era of Make-Believe 


-_ DO WE realize the initial 
source of common everyday 
products, but how homely are many of 
the basic materials of our modern syn- 
thetic creations! A man looks at his 
fountain pen, and surmises that the 
barrel is made of some materials of 
which he has no conception—probably 
expressed by some intricate chemical 
formula. He does not know that one of 
its principal ingredients is skimmed 
cow’s milk. He does not know that his 
artificial silk socks or necktie are derived 
from cornstalks or peanut hulls. He 
does not know that the buttons on his 
coat are composed of two smelly in- 
gredients—one of them carbolic acid. 

We are prone to describe the various 
phases of economic, sociological, geolog- 
ical, and scientific periods through which 
existence follows its course as certain 
“ages.” One can almost choose the age 
under consideration to suit his purpose. 
Thus, we describe our present busy 
period of development as the age of steel, 
the age of electricity, the motor age; and 
with equal accuracy we may term it the 
Synthetic Age. 

Our astounding synthetic materials are 
the result of high achievement in the 
chemical arts and in the field of research. 
It would be an easy matter to confuse 
the reader with tales of why and where 
2,500,000 pounds of hexamethylenetetra- 
mine are used annually, the position 
which the xanthates (three thousand 
tons of them) and the pyrogallols play in 
this kaleidoscope of synthetic wizardry. 
But rather than show how complex are 
the derivatives and processes for build- 
ing up these products, it will be more 
interesting to gain some conception of 
the “everyday-ness” of the materials of 
this age of synthesis. 

The greatest exponent of synthetic 
products is Her Imperial Majesty, the 
Housewife. She takes a couple of eggs, 
some milk, flour, butter, baking powder, 
a bit of salt and sugar, applies heat, and 
gets a product which neither looks nor 
tastes like any of its components, but is 
withal a very worthy synthetic accom- 
plishment—the waffle. 

The complex chemical reactions which 
occur in the kitchen are quite as in- 
volved as those which happen in the 
synthetic chemists’ research laboratory. 
The major difference is that the indus- 
trial chemist has a scientific understand- 
ing of the changes which take place, 
whereas the housewife achieves her 
goal quite unconscious of the chemical 
processes involved. 
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SYNTHETIC THREAD: 
Rayon is made of 
treated wood pulp. 


Photograph from the 
Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration, Cleveland. 


One of the oldest derivatives from 
which many of our present synthetic 
compounds spring is ordinary coal tar. 
This crude material, in proper combina- 
tion, serves as the basic ingredient for 
dyes, medicines (3,700,000 pounds of 
aspirin, in 1929), flavoring extracts, per- 
fumes, and in the manufacture of molded 
plastic products. It is of interest to note 
that the reason synthetic perfumes were 
at one time called coarse is because they 
were more chemically pure than the 
natural perfumes. More recently the 
chemist has learned to inject the proper 
impurities into his synthetic perfumes, 
so as to produce a fragrance quite as 
delicate as that of natural flowers. 

Chemical research has reached a point 
that permits the simulation of the fra- 
grance of practically every flower. The 
violet odor comes from combining two 
chemicals, citral and acetone; lily-of- 
the-valley from oil of citronella (whose 
pungent odor discourages mosquitoes); 
the fragrance of lilacs is derived from 
turpentine. 

Perhaps those products which are 
most widely appreciated as being of syn- 
thetic origin are the rayons and cello- 
phanes. Most of these are related to and 
descended from high explosives. It is 
only natural, therefore, that our large 
manufacturers of cellulose products— 
such as Du Pont—were originally pro- 
ducers of powder, dynamite and trinitro- 
toluol (TNT). 


Oo SPEAK of cellulose demands 

inclusion of the plastics group. 
and to move from there to the lacquers. 
Cellulose is a substance supplied by na- 
ture in the form of vegetable fibers. 
These fibers may come from cornstalks, 
sugarcane (known as bagasse), peanut 
hulls, straw, and wood—to name but a 
few. The process of manufacture con- 
sists of combining these vegetable fibers 
with certain chemicals and putting the 
ingredients through different treatments 
which result in the production of cellu- 
lose in the form of fine threads to be 
used in rayon, in sheets for cellophane, 
as solid materials such as synthetic resins 
for the plastic materials and lacquers, 
and even in the form of gas for heat and 
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light. It has been said that man could 
subsist on cellulose and its products. 

Economically, our synthetic products 
hold an enviable position in that they do 
not rob existing industries to any marked 
degree. They are derived to a great 
extent from the utilization of waste 
products. 

There was no apparent wide use for 
cornstalks and corn cobs until the cellu- 
lose industries discovered their latent 
value. Much sawdust, formerly wasted, 
has been treated to extract chemical 
acids and sugar for use in animal feeds. 

Even in the fields of the metals, we 
encounter alloys which come under the 
heading of synthetics in the sense that 
they are not found in nature. in the com- 
binations which have proved so impor- 
tant in many directions in industry. 
These include the many stainless steels, 
bearing alloys, and tool steels. 

An important step has been the de- 
velopment of a rubber-like material 
which has no rubber in it. This new 
product is superior to natural rubber in 
certain uses, and is compounded from 
materials which occur in nature in un- 
limited quantities—coal, limestone, salt, 
and water. It took a score of chemists 
several years to discover how to combine 
these everyday materials to produce this 
rubber substitute. 

Not all the compounds which serve us 
in the synthetic age are new discoveries. 
The ancient Egyptian used casein—a 
derivative of skimmed milk—to make 
glue. In more recent years, this skimmed 
milk product has been employed as a 
coating for paper; in the formation of 
plastics for buttons, fountain pens, elec- 
tric light fixtures, molded products; as 
an ingredient in many medicines; in foods 
such as malted milk, oleomargarine, in- 
fants’ and invalids’ foods; for soap, shoe 
polish, photographic plates, linoleum, 
textile printing, paints. 

The plastic products—which include 
countless molded, pressed, and fabricated 
devices such as bakelite—have seen tre- 
mendous growth in the past fifteen years. 
We can scarcely pass through a single 
day without encountering many of them. 
The advent of the radio was one of the 
great stimulators to this industry. Basic- 
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ally, many of the plastic materials are 
derived from a combination of phenol, 
which is nothing more or less than car- 
bolic acid, and formaldehyde, a wood- 
alcohol product. These two materials 
combine under certain conditions to form 
a resin-like substance which, fortunately, 
is odorless and tasteless. 

Being workable at low temperatures 
permits the formation of these plastics 
by molding, pressing, and forcing them 
through orifices into an infinite variety 
of shapes. Familiar products are pic- 
ture-frames, cameras, combs, brushes, 
ash trays, buttons, bottle caps, gears, 
automobile parts, electrical fixtures, and 
many others. These plastic products 
often lend themselves to decorative 
treatment and produce beautiful imita- 
tion wood and inlaid finishes for panel- 
ing and table tops. 


T= SYNTHETIC urge has hit the oil 
industry paradoxically. It has 
always been a herculean effort on the 
part of producers of lubricating oil to 
eliminate every possible trace of paraffin 
from the product. The newest synthetic 
lubricant producers have gone straight 
to paraffin wax as the source of their 
new oil. It is produced from the wax by 
the cracking process (as opposed to the 
distillation process), is decomposed, and 
again built up with aluminum chloride. 
Thus this new heat and cold resisting oil 
manufactured by the Standard Oil Com- 
panies of Indiana and New Jersey de- 
pends for its very existence upon the 
product it formerly shunned—paraffin. 

Ammonia is now produced by combin- 
ing hydrogen with nitrogen extracted 
from the air, instead of from the nitrate 
salts found in the earth’s crust. 

Among the alcohols, ethyl alcohol 
holds the lead in gallons of annual out- 
put. It is produced largely from grain 
and molasses. Butyl alcohol, so vital to 
the lacquer industry, is made by fermen- 
tation from corn and has grown from a 
2 million pound industry in 1921 to one 
of 67 million pounds in 1929. Synthetic 
methyl alcohol is now being built up by 
the union of carbon monoxide from 
petroleum stills, with hydrogen. These 
are members of a group of chemicals, 
known as solvents, which are the very 
life blood of many of our important proc- 
esses and which have given rise to sev- 
eral of our great industries—such as 
Commercial Solvents, Allied Chemical 
and Dye, Union Carbide and Carbon, 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol. 

The utilization of waste products to 
develop synthetic creations has been 
made possible through a growing em- 
ployment of research. A recent survey 
by the National Research Council showed 
that more than half of 350 companies 
invested more in research in 1931 than 
in 1929, despite the great difference in 
general business conditions. These com- 
panies listed the development of syn- 
thetic products, alloys, stainless steels, 
new systems of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning, new explosives, new solvents, 
new dyestuffs as being of great future 
importance. All these coming develop- 
ments will be based on laboratory re- 
search—much of it in the field of syn- 
thetic materials, and under the patronage 
of enterprising business. 
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aggravates neuritis. 


TryKellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. 
Buy from your grocer. Or, send 
15 cents in stamps for a can of 
Kaffee-Hag. Use this coupon. 








Bothered with 


NEURITIS? 


@ Does your tri-facial nerve sometimes howl? Or an 
arm ache like the tooth-ache? Or a knee complain 
just as you’re trying to drop off to sleep? 


Maybe you ought to take those wandering nerve- 
pains to a doctor. Or, are they only caffeine-aches? 


Caffeine, the drug in ordinary coffee, increases the 
uric acid in your system ... and excess uric acid 


Should you give up coffee? ‘No. Just try two weeks 
of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee. This is a blend of 
finest Brazilian and Colombian coffees,—with the 
caffeine 97% removed. Drink all you want. Drink it 
morning, noon, night. Watch your uric-acid condition 
improve. Notice how much better you feel. 
you'll still be enjoying coffee to your heart’s content. 


But 





Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Vacuum packed. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 


Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! 














Your Choice for only $1.00 Each 


A few odds and ends left from large stocks. All at 


bargain prices. 


Sate Over 
Oxford Handy Dictionary 9355 
pages, contains the up-to-date words and 
pronunciations. More words than you have 
ever seen in a dictionary of desk size. 


Home Medical Adviser °"< ‘,°\ 


bound. Everyone needs accurate reliable 
information as to what to do in cases of 
emergency. Every home should have a 
copy for ready reference. 


183 Poems. It is an ideal 
Baby Verse gift to a young mother. 
Van Dyck’s world famous picture “Baby 


Stuart” in original colors serves as 
frontispiece. 








Order promptly as there are only 
a few of each title. 








Famous Affinities A handsome cloth 

bound book— 
The classic love stories of history told in 
a vividly fascinating style. 


Short History of the World 


by H. G. Wells. A wonderfully interesting 
concise history by the most popular writer 
of history in these times. 
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> 6 « IN THE WORLD OF FINANCE . « « 


Signs of an Upward Trend 


W =: THESE LINES were 
written, just past the mid- 


dle of October, the upward trend in busi- 
ness and in security and commodity 
prices had persisted for three months. 
There had been setbacks, and at times it 
had seemed that most of the gains might 
be wiped out. Perhaps it was merely a 
coincidence that hesitation was first 
noticed on the day of the Maine elec- 
tion, with the result widely interpreted 
as foreshadowing a change of adminis- 
tration at Washington. 

It has long been a tradition that a 
presidential year is bad for business. 
Here was a campaign with the time- 
honored Tariff Revision playing its 
customary part, making business and 
agriculture half-expectant and _half- 
apprehensive. Here, worse yet, was a 
campaign in which billions in federal 
expenditure appeared to hang in the 
balance; in which the party-in-power 
came near to predicting economic catas- 
trophe if the opposing candidate won; in 
which the party-out-of-power blamed 
the Administration for all the country’s 
ills save flood and drought. 

In such circumstances it would be 
strange indeed if any real headway had 
been made out of the depths of depres- 
sion. We note in the following para- 
graphs, however, some signs of progress. 


@® @ Car-Loapincs. A _ business an- 
alyst who seemed to put too much faith 
in loadings of revenue freight, as an 
index of decreasing business, was likely 
to receive challenging letters from 
readers. He was reminded, perhaps, 
that recent years have witnessed a con- 
stant and quite important growth in 
motor transport, and that as a result 
business did not really decline as rapidly 
as did the quantity of freight moved by 
railroads. 

But when the same analyst finds car- 
loadings on the increase—in spite of 
motor transport—he should be on safe 
ground in declaring that business too 
must be on the upgrade. The American 
Railway Association renders weekly re- 
ports of cars loaded with revenue freight. 
We print the latest figures, omitting the 
Labor Day holiday week: 

August 20 
August 27 
September 3 
September 17 
September 24 
October 1 
October 8 

Here is a constant improvement, with 
the three latest weeks the best ones for 
the entire year. Seasonal? No, it was 
something more than that. It was an 
improvement, in seven weeks, of 107,000 
cars. Improvement in the same weeks of 
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1931 was 15,000 cars; in 1930, the seasonal 
increase had been only 13,000 cars. 

Those pessimists who scanned the hori- 
zon in mid-July, and reported no gain 
in business to justify the rise in com- 
modity, bond, and stock prices that was 
then setting in, may have begun to see 
a new light by October. It was optimism 
that raised security and commodity 
prices in July; and that same optimism 
was visible a month or two later in the 
form of freight cars. 


@ ¢@ Sreet Propuction. Prince or pau- 
per, as usual, the steel industry was 
hardest hit of all. It reflected bad tirnes 
for those who make railroad equipment, 
for automobile factories, for building 
construction, for bridge and highway im- 
provement. Activity in the steel indus- 
try sank, indeed, to a low point in mid- 
summer, to less than one-seventh of 
capacity. But September showed a gain 
quite beyond expectations—from 14,26 
per cent. of capacity in August to 17.34 
per cent. during September. These are 
official figures of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute, rendered monthly. Un- 
official figures for the first half of Octo- 
ber indicate that the gain was continuing, 
and that the mills were operating to 20 
per cent. of capacity. 

The average daily production of steel 
ingots in August was 30,830 tons, com- 
pared with 37,500 tons each day during 
September. These October indications 
were that 44,000 tons daily were being 
produced. 

Large projects aided by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation—bridges 
at San Francisco and New Orleans, for 
example—will be translated into steel 
orders next year rather than this year. 
The increase in steel-mill activity so far 
has been of a general character, indica- 
tive of an upward trend in business. 


@ @ Commopity Prices. When the 
first half of October was past, a moder- 
ately reactionary trend in commodity 
prices had continued for perhaps four 
weeks; and it furnished a problem for 
buyers. It happened that August had 
witnessed a new high for cotton for the 
year (9.2 cents on August 27, up from 5 
cents a pound in June), as well as the 
year’s high price for refined sugar. Sep- 
tember in turn had seen the year’s high 
prices for coffee, hides, zinc, and tin. 
For hides the price had more than 
doubled—812 cents a pound on Septem- 
ber 9, compared with 4 cents in April. 
What rising commodity prices can 
mean was plainly demonstrated by the 
cotton trade, where sales came so thick 
and fast in August and September that 
unfilled orders (as reported by the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants of 
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New York) reached the highest point 
since March, 1929. 


@ © Crops. The American farmer has 
done well, aided or abetted by Nature, 
By which we do not mean that he has 
prospered, but rather than he has made 
gains in the war against overproduction, 
He was urged to grow less wheat and 
cotton. Here is the achievement: 

1932 1931 1924-28 


ie (estimate) (harvest) (average) 
Cotton (millions of 


bales) 

Wheat (millions of 
bushels) 894 829 
Our corn crop, on the other hand (28 

billion bushels), is 300 million bushels 

larger than that of last year, and 200 

million larger than the average. 

A study of surplus commodities, made 
by the Department of Commerce, shows 
that the world stocks of nine staples are 
nearly twice as large now as they were 
in 1928. Seven of these staples are re- 
wards of agriculture; two of them are 
products of the mine. The farm products 
are cotton and wheat, in which the 
United States plays a large part, and also 
coffee, tea, sugar, rubber, and silk. The 
mine products are copper and tin. The 
Department of Commerce has discovered 
that while the surplus of these nine 
staples has doubled in four years, the 
price has declined to less than one-third 
of the 1928 average. 
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e@ @ A QUESTIONNAIRE. When Septem- 
ber optimism was at its height, the Dis- 
tributors’ Group, Inc. (sponsors of North 
American Trust Shares) made inquiry 
among its affiliated investment dealers 
regarding retail trade, manufacturing, 
and investment conditions. Answers 
came fromi 456 correspondents, in thirty- 
four states. 

Has retail trade improved in> your 
community? Yes, 344. No, 83. More 
than 4 to 1. 

Has manufacturing business improved? 
Yes, 258. No, 147. Nearly 2 to 1. 

Have you noticed any marked increase 
in the public’s interest in securities? 
Yes, 408. No, 38. 

Which class of investor is most ac- 
tively interested? Small, 333. Large, 66. 
Both, 46. 

Has the “turn” come, and is the under- 
lying trend upward? As regards busi- 
ness, the answer was: Yes, 386. No, 52. 
More than 7 to 1. As regards security 
prices, the answer was: Yes, 394. No, 
37. More than 10 to 1. 

Plainly, in September, the country was 
on the upgrade in the opinion of this 
nation-wide group of dealers in invest- 
ment securities. 

—Howarpd FLORANCE. 
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World Peace 


Continued from page 43 


are sometimes desirable, but only at 
international war—which can never be 
desirable. In this it is the direct anti- 
thesis of the defunct Holy Alliance— 
which sought to crush liberal movements 
in any given state by the armed force of 
all the other states. Metternich stood, 
primarily, for the preservation of dy- 
nasties. Hoover stands, above all things, 
for the preservation of peace. 

Warfare today, according to Stimson’s 
speech, is illegal. It was definitely out- 
lawed by Kellogg and by Briand. Duels 
between nations have lost their status, 
just as have duels between individuals. 
Human organization has become too com- 
plex to permit international freebooting. 
It has become increasingly difficult for 
neutrals to remain detached. Nations at 
war must, from now on, be regarded as 
criminal lawbreakers. For warfare, ipso 
facto, is a criminal offense. 


HE Hoover administration, it 

must be admitted, has supported 
peace and conciliation. It stood loyally 
by the London Naval Conference of 1930. 
The President and Premier MacDonald 
net in constructive coGperation on the 
Rapidan to further naval accord. The 
Hoover proposition as to one-third dis- 
armament, which delighted the liberals 
all over Europe, was an honest and far- 
seeing effort to speed the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference from the realm of 
talk to that of concrete action. It may 
yet be acted upon by the Conference. 

President Hoover reviewed his stand in 
international affairs through his nomina- 
tion acceptance speech. Said the Presi- 
dent: “We inaugurated the London Naval 
Treaty which reduced arms and limited 
the ratios. . . . We have made concrete 
proposals at Geneva to reduce arma- 
ments of the world by one-third. It 
would save the taxpayers of the world a 
billion a year. It would save us over 
$200,000,000 a year. It would reduce fear 
and danger of war. We have expanded 
the arbitration of disputes. I have recom- 
mended joining the World Court under 
proper reservations preserving our free- 
dom of action. 

“We have given leadership in trans- 
forming the Kellogg-Briand pact from 
an inspiring outlawry of war to an or- 
ganized instrument for peaceful settle- 
ments backed by definite mobilization of 
world public opinion against aggression. 
We shall, under the spirit of the pact, 
consult with other nations in times of 
emergency to promote world peace. We 
shall enter no agreements committing us 
to any future course of action or which 
call for use of force to preserve peace. 

“Above all, I have projected a new doc- 
trine into international affairs, the doc- 
trine that we do not and never will rec- 
ognize title to possession of territory 
gained in violation of the peace pacts.” 

There have been, heretofore, two rec- 
ognized methods of peace enforcement 
open to disinterested neutral states. The 
first of these has been to wage “war to 
end war” on the model of 1917. It has 
been proved by subsequent events that 

Continued on page 66 
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ONG and extensive experience in 

serving important organizations in 
every major line of American indus- 
try places this Bank in an advanta- 
geous position to serve your business. 
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Complete domestic banking service. 
Complete international banking service. 
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The personal service of experienced officers. 
Complete trust facilities. 

Our private wires in the United States. 
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Credit information, domestic and foreign. 
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A Totally New 
Opportunity 


for people 
without capital 


AVE you ever been able to share in the 
profits which are made on good investe 
ments? 

Probably not—unless you have had capital. 
For it always has taken literally thousands of 
dollars to invest in the right stocks, and in 
enough of them, to give you both safety and 


profit. 
A safe way to benefit 
as capital does 


Independence Fund does not offer to make you | 


rich quickly. Does not give you ‘‘expert advice 
on how to speculate.’’ Does not depend for its 
success upon “‘tips.’’ Independence Fund is sci- 
entifically designed for maximum accumulation 
of capital without sacrifice of safety. 

Independence Fund enables you to make 
small monthly payments (as low as $10) 
through an old and conservative trust company 
and reap the investment advantages of large 
capital. Makes it possible for you to invest your 
money and assures automatic reinvestment of 
the earnings of your money—in the same well- 
diversified group of 34 first-grade listed stocks, 
with the same safety and profit that financiers 
and others with large capital and experience 
obtain. 

Independence Fund does not tie your money 


up so that you can’t withdraw if you wish. | 


Neither does it use your money so that some- 
one else benefits from its maximum earning 
power while you receive only a small rate of 
interest. 

The industrial and geographic diversification 
of the 34 high-grade stocks upon which Inde- 
pendence Fund is based means safety. Auto- 
matic and prompt reinvestment of dividends 
means COMPOUNDING of EARNINGS. 
Think how that makes your fund grow. 


Get all the facts— 
Mail the coupon today 


It will pay you to learn mcre about the oppor- 
tunity Independence Fund offers you. Mail the 
coupon below and get the free booklet, ‘'35 
Questions—36 Answers.’’ Find out how $10, 
$20, $30, $40, $50, $100 a month, regularly in- 
vested, could grow to $2,500, $5,000, $10,000, 


$25,000, $50,000, $100,000 in ten or twenty . ‘ 
; ; | liberty is a hopeless antique. 


years. Learn how the trust company acts as 
your trustee, sets up an individual account in 
your name, purchases and holds your securities 
and administers your trust in accordance with 
this plan. How systematic investment over- 
comes depressions and makes money for you 
on the recovery. Read, too, about the life insur- 
ance protection (at low rate) you can have for 
your fund, if you wish it. Independence Fund 
may end your money worries for good. Mail 
the coupon now. Independence Fund of North 
America, Inc., One Cedar Street, New York, 
i. Ys 
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Independence Fund of North America, Inc., 
One Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, free copy of 
*§35 Questions—36 Answers.” 
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World Peace 


Continued from page 65 


fighting militarism with militarism is a 

procedure of hopeless futility. 
| The second method is that of economic 
| embargo against a defiant “aggressor” 
| nation. The procedure is likely to cause 

untold suffering in the case of helpless 
and guiltless women and_ children— 
rickets, starvation, social and moral de- 
terioration—as in the case of the ghastly 
Central European blockade of 1914-1919, 
and the subsequent blockade movements 
against Soviet Russia. Furthermore, so- 
called pacific embargoes lead inevitably 
to open warfare—as did the boycott of 
the Shanghai merchants who eschewed 

Japanese goods in 1931-1932. 
| President Hoover’s non-recognition 
| doctrine, backed effectively by world 
| public opinion, seems to this writer a 

third and better way. It aims not to 

drag neutrals into the hell of modern 
| warfare, but at the same time it annuls 
fruits of victory in such a way that 
wars cannot pay either in prestige or in 
easy economic exploitation. World in- 
vestors will be slow to enter a territory 
whose international status remains un- 
recognized by their governments. Trade 
relations will be too uncertain. 

Such a principle must, of course, be 
employed everywhere with impartiality. 
French schemes for an “independent” 
Rhineland at the expense of Germany, 
German schemes for an “independent” 
Flanders at the expense of Belgium, 
Italian schemes for an “independent” 
Croatia at the expense of Jugoslavia, 
have differed not one whit from the Jap- 
| anese organization of Manchukuo. Wood- 

row Wilson was slow to recognize the 

post-war Baltic states, lest it be dis- 

loyal to Russia. If overpopulation goads 
a nation to territorial aggrandizement 
through warfare, then scientific checks 
must be exercised by that nation to keep 
its inhabitants numerically within 
bounds. Of this angle, the League of 
Nations has taken official notice; as have 
churches, and many public men. 

Mussolini has declared that human 
President 
Hoover has countered by so characteriz- 
ing international war. 
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NO MORE WAR—IN SOUTH AMERICA? 


A munitions manufacturer protests, accord- 
ing to the cartoonist, as Bolivia and Para- 
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Edited by George E. Roberts, 
Vice-President, National City 
Bank, New York City. 


@A concise, precise outline of past 
panics and depressions. Valuable to 
those who would know what lies back of 
industrial breakdowns. An indispensable 
booklet to those who want to understand 
what is happening now. Well bound in 
imitation leather, title in gold. This 
booklet (No. 16 on our list) will be 
mailed anywhere on receipt of 25c. 


Others for 25c 


Other handbooks originally prepared 
as a comprehensive library on economics 
for executives, all in the same conveni- 
ent size and style of binding, each book 
dealing separately with different im- 
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lasts. (This price is actually below the 
cost of printing, due to a publisher's 
desire to liquidate stocks.) Use the 
coupon below and order by number if 
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each handbook.) 
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Rioting at Eleven 
Continued from page 45 


Then the boy who had given the alarm 
crossed over and stood stiffly above me. 

“Tell me,” he said, in a low, even, but 
deliberately hard tone, ““Haven’t I seen 
you with the Communist storm troop 
down the street?” As he spoke, the 
whole room became still. Every eye was 
fixed upon me, every glance was suspi- 
cious, unfriendly. Hastily I constructed a 
German sentence crammed with every 
mistake I could muster. 

“I am,” I explained eagerly, “an 
American student, trying to get a real 
notion of what this Nazi movement is all 
about.” For a moment the audience con- 
sidered this. Then the guard moved on, 
the group resumed its talk, the tension 
was released. My German had been bad 
enough to let me pass my examination. 
The boy who had given the alarm, visibly 
satisfied that he had made a mistake, 
studied me for a moment, as if making up 
his mind. 

“What do you want to know?” he 
asked. But the hostility had gone out of 
his voice. 

“A year ago,” I replied, “I was a stu- 
dent in the University. Then the Nazi 
movement was weak. Now when I come 
back everything is changed, and the Nazis 
are strong—very strong. I am trying to 
understand the new situation.” 

“Yes,” said he. “But you Americans 
don’t know how bad things really are.” 
Then he sat down, took one of my cigar- 
ettes, and began to talk, no longer as 
enemy but as teacher. “Today there is 
no work, no food, no money. Every day 
things are getting worse. Something 
must be done, or——” 

“I have heard a lot of talk of civil 
war,” I interposed. 

“Yes, of course, that is bound to come 
sooner or later,” he answered in a mat- 
ter-of-fact tone. “But we are ready for 
it. It looks to me as if it will be only a 
few weeks now.” 


W: ‘WERE INTERRUPTED by the ar- 
rival of still another Nazi, 
a motorcyclist, who left his machine 
chugging at the door. New greetings 
with upraised arms were exchanged. 
The cyclist passed over a bundle of pa- 
pers to the group, saluted solemnly 
again, and departed. My table com- 
panion strolled over and took the papers, 
and came back. Another boy joined him 
and they conferred in low tones. Then 
both sat down with me. 

“Why did you join the movement?” I 
asked the newcomer. 

“Well, in the beginning, just for the 
fun of the thing. You see, last winter I 
lost my job and so all day I had nothing 
to do. I had a sleeping place all right, 
but in the day time I just wandered about 
the streets. Anything was better than 
that, so I joined. The noise of the thing 
attracted me. I thought the fighting might 
be fun. I could always get out if I 
wanted to, and it looked exciting. 

“But now, of course”—his tone became 
serious—“‘it’s all different. Now Ill go 
through with it to the bitter end. And 
that means, first, the barricades and 
Continued on page 68 
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Factors That Favor Western Industry 


These compelling factors draw industry to the San Francisco 
Bay area: cheap power and fuel, high labor efficiency, moderate 
living costs. 

For fuel there are the practically inexhaustible natural gas fields at Kettle- 
man Hills. Industrial gas rates in the San Francisco area are the cheapest in the 
West. For electric power there are the eternal snows of the Sierras. Here power 
costs are cheaper than in any other important industrial section of the nation. 

Temperature has a definite effect upon working efficiency. The San Fran- 
cisco area averages annually 304 days within the ideal temperature range 
and scarcely more than a ten-degree fluctuation in the mean monthly tem- 
perature through the year. Net values of output per employee and per dollar 
of wages here exceed those of any other Pacific Coast city. 

Living costs in San Francisco are moderate, less than in most large centers 
of population, not more than in other Pacific Coast cities. 

These are compelling factors, supplementing advantages in 
availability of raw materials and distribution costs to the con- 
stantly expanding markets... factors compelling the attention of 
those astute eastern manufacturers and merchants who plan to 
do business with the West by doing business in the West. 

Familiar with the conditions of industrial production and dis- 
tribution in the San Francisco area, where they have been 
associated with many of the foremost commercial and industrial 
enterprises since pioneer days, the Crocker institutions will be 
pleased to furnish specific information on these subjects to re- 
sponsible concerns or individuals. 


Write to the Business Service Department 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
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street fighting, the sensation of risking 

one’s life for something worth while. 
| Then will come the Nazi triumph, and 
| with it peace, quiet, work for everyone.” 

He elaborated for some time on this 
theme, on the National Socialist move- 
ment, on Hitler, the great leader. Some- 
how when he spoke of the hero, his tone 
lacked conviction; it was a defense in- 
stead of praise. The idea and not the 
man was what had carried him away. 
Germany would rise again, reborn, 
stronger than ever. The Polish Corridor 
would disappear, the defeat of 1918 would 
be erased by new victory. 

The clock struck eight. The boys stood 
up. “We’re on flag duty at the Sport- 
Palast,” they explained. “Aufweiderse- 
hen. When you come back again, all 
will be changed still more.” They clicked 
their heels, bowed stiffly, shook hands, 
and marched away. 


Y NEXT “ASSIGNMENT” was to 
a restaurant which was the 
gathering place of members of the “Iron 
Front,” the republican foes of the Nazis, 
including the Reichsbanner, which is 
chiefly made up of the Social Democrats. 

“You are American?” inquired the bar- 
tender. Then he answered his own ques- 
tion: 

“When Schurman was Ambassador, I 
was a butler in the American Embassy, 
and I learned”—he glanced at my upper 
pocket, from which a cigarette package 
carelessly stuck out—‘“to like American 
cigarettes.” I offered him one and he 
lighted up, and resumed: 

“Been here long?” 

“Not this trip,” I answered. “But last 
year I was in the University. Since then 
everything seems to have changed.” 

“Yes, things have become pretty bad 
since then. If you had been down here 
yesterday you would have seen what I 
mean. The Communists had a parade on 
Wittenberg Platz. It made you stop and 
think, to see the kind of people in that 
parade. Not at all the people you would 
expect to see. A great many well- 
dressed folks among them, all very seri- 
ous and quiet and grim. The speakers 
were fanatical, preached not only the 
overthrow of the government but, under 
cover, civil war. And on the way home 
a group was attacked by the Nazis and 
two people were killed.” 

He paused, looked out of the window 
at two Nazis in uniform passing in the 
street. His eyes followed them, narrow 
and hard, then he turned back to me 
and went on: 

“It’s not as if they really had any ideas. 
To begin with, they call themselves a so- 
cialist party. But nationalist ideas don’t 
go with socialist, they make a paradox. 
A nationalist works for his own country 
all the time, a socialist is for interna- 
tionalism. Compare the Nazis with the 
Social Democrats, or with the Com- 
munists, and you will see what I mean. 
National-Socialists —-Good God.” He 
broke off in disgust. “Red and White, 
Right and Left, everything and nothing.” 
Next day I went to that part of the 
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Three Important Predictions 
By A. W. WETSEL 





and the third may prove to be the greatest of all 


N September 2nd, 1929, A. W. 

Wetsel clearly pointed out that 
the upward movement of stock prices 
was exhausting itself and the next 
major movement would be down— 
precipitately down. It was not a pop- 
ular prediction and for some weeks 
there were many scoffers. After the 
first drastic break of early October 
the scoffers disappeared, but there 
were a few skeptics left. It might 
have been a lucky guess. Others ask- 
ine for advice immediately after this 
break were told there would be a sub- 
stantial rally and were also told at 
what prices to get out on that rally. 
It occurred and they got their prices. 
It then began to dawn on many 
people that there was something more 
than guesswork in connection with a 
Wetsel prediction. 

But at any rate that was impor- 
tant prediction No, 1. 

Following that, Mr. Wetsel con- 
fined himself to his own clientele and 
from technical analysis repeatedly 
pointed out turn after turn of short 
and intermediary duration. Then 
came April 15, 1931. Probably this 
was in many respects the most criti- 
cal point in the entire bear market. 
The early months of the year had 
witnessed an upswing which extend- 
ed to business and commodities and 
had inspired economists, business 
men and many others with the belief 
that THEN was the time to buy— 
and many did buy. After a few 
weeks of receding prices a harden- 
ing period set in lasting for 11 days 
and further confirmed confidence in 
many to buy. Mr. Wetsel then dic- 
tated a special telegram reading 
“Market absolutely hopeless—sell all 
trading and investment holdings.” 

And this prediction was not popu- 
larly received—but it proved to be 
important prediction No. 2. 


Prediction No. 3 
Now, on July 7, the A. W. Wetsel 


Advisory Service covered its last 
“short” position. On July 9th we 
began to buy stocks on a broad scale. 
Mr. Wetsel stated that a turn was 
imminent and furthermore stated ex- 
actly what the nature of the upturn 
would be—namely: (1) that the turn 
would take place suddenly, (2) that 
the market, in terms of published 
averages, would not spend much time 
around the low point, (3) that prices 
would advance persistently—if not 
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sharply, (4) that practically all stocks 
would share in the recovery, (5) that 
second and third rate issues would 
appreciate proportionately more than 
high-grade stocks, and (6) that secur- 
ities would advance substantially be- 
fore business actually improved... 
that business could not and would not 
improve until securities advanced. 


Why This Record Is Given 


This record is here given to show 
that there is a great deal more known 
about WHEN to buy and WHEN to 
sell than is generally supposed. 

But the importance of this knowl- 
edge lies, not in picking out high 
spots, as in the case of the above three 
outstanding predictions—but in being 
able to forecast short and intermedi- 
ary price movements with consistent 
accuracy. It is only through such 
knowledge that investors can abandon 
weak and ineffective policies which 
have caused them losses and enable 
them to turn with confidence to a 
flexible or scientific trading policy as 
a solution to their problems. 


What Was NOT Predicted 


It is important therefore to care- 
fully discriminate between what Mr. 
Wetsel did predict and what he did 
NOT predict. He did predict the 
down turn of 1929 and its nature. He 
did NOT predict a three-year bear 
market. He did predict the turn from 
July 9, 1932, and foretold its char- 
acter accurately. This enabled clients 
to obtain full advantage of the up- 
turn and the important reactions. He 
did not predict that this would mark 
the beginning of a sustained bull 
market. 

Such long-term predictions, in our 
opinion, are utterly impossible to 
make and, what is more to the point, 
they are unnecessary. If one adopts a 


Nore: On October 22, 1931, [7 
Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essential | 
members of his staff resigned | 
from and severed all connection | 
with the Wetsel Market Bureau, | 
Inc., and established a new or- | 
ganization which has afforded 
investors the continuation of 
Mr. Wetsel’s investment and | 
trading services. The A. W. | 
Wetsel Advisory Service is an 

| 
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A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 


flexible trading policy and is con- 
sistently correct on the short and 
intermediary swings, the Long Pull 
takes care of itself. 


True Conservatism Achieved 
by Action 


In this and in no other way can 
rapid recovery of capital be obtained, 
and real protection be assured. In 
more ways than one the informed 
trader is simply the most conservative 
of investors—he achieves conserva- 
tism by action instead of inaction. 
This intelligent way of regarding the 
business of investing is dealt with 
clearly and courageously in an article 
by a member of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service entitled— 
“How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth—Through 
Trading.” 

It has probably done more to help 
people divest their minds of the falla- 
cies and half truths which are really 
responsible for their losses—and to 
give them a working grasp of the 
positive philosophy which makes for 
success in investing than any piece of 
writing that we know of. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 





This article shows that you need 
not wait to enjoy the benefits of 
correct investment management—it 
shows why you need not fear further 
market declines or even possible fail- 
ures on the part of corporations— 
but on the contrary how you can put 
these methods to work for your pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 

Fill in the blank below and we will 
send you “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading’—without obliga- 
tion. 


1546 Chrysler Building 
New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without obligation, article, “How to 
Protect Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
Through Trading.” 


organization standing for inde- INaINOR soos cocci cawcueduadedsscccdutadesadsatcees 
pendent investment counsel and 
has no connection with any 
other organization whatever. GAECSS ak cn bin cdeonde seececedsaedagaeseaee- 
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Good Coffee SURE 
with a G-E 
Hotpoint Coffee Maker 


Now you can have good coffee time after 
time . - always the same . . . Satis 
fying, invigorating. "The General Electric 
Coffee Maker eliminates all guess work... 
brews coffee automatically the way science 
has shown it should be brewed. 

An investigation sponsored by a national 
organization of coffee blenders and con- 
ducted by a leading scientific university 
disclosed these rules: Coffee should not be 
boiled, the water should pass over the coffee 
only once and should not remain in contact 
with the grounds more than 31% minutes. 
The General Electric Hotpoint Coffee 
Maker follows these rules faithfully. It 
employs an improved vacuum application of 
the drip system, There is no chance for 
error. When the water ascends from the 
lower bowl to the upper bowl, switch off 
the electric current. It is as simple as that. 
Within 314 minutes the lower bowl will 
be full again — this time with steaming, 
delicious coffee. 


Ask Your Dealer 


For a Demonstration 


The model shown above is the Granville 
« « « 6cup size, only $7.95. The Orleans 
+ « « Gcup capacity, $9.95, Belfort . . . 


without stove . . . 6 cup size, $4.95, 
The beautifully fitted Clermont model is 


offered at $11.95 in 6 cup size. With tray, 


sugar and creamer — a complete service 


ensemble is available — priced at $27.50. 


GENERAL & ELECTRIC 


COFFEE MAKER 
Section E-7111, Merchandise Dept. 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
/* I would like to receive more informa- 
{tion concerning the General Electric 
Hotpoint Coffee Maker. 


| Name 
| Address. 


(~~ electrical dealer’s name is 


= 
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[: would be impossible to find a 
town or city in the United 
States whose business men do not be- 
lieve that their particular community 
offers unusual advantages to industry of 
any and every type. This conviction 
quite frequently leads them into waste- 
ful and non-productive campaigns which 
accomplish little or nothing, and almost 
invariably leave a bad taste in the 
“community mouth.” 

If all the money expended in ill-ad- 
vised industrial development campaigns 
during the past several years had been 
wisely and carefully invested, or perhaps 
placed in savings banks, the income from 
such a fund would be more than enough 
to pay for half a dozen carefully planned 
and potentially profitable programs of 
development. 

The “shotgun method” of industrial 
development, whereby it is hoped that 











missiles scattered over a wide territory 
will hit at least one possible prospect, 
has never been known to accomplish 
worth-while results. 

The “rifle-shot method” is the only one 
which may be depended upon, for it is 
directed at a particular group which can 
operate profitably in a specific location 
because of peculiar advantages of dis- 
tribution, labor, raw materials and other 
features possessed by that location. 

But the average community lacks the 
facilities for making the necessary en- 
gineering studies, and in most cases does 
not have funds available for this pur- 
pose. Blame for the failure of such 
efforts, however, is usually placed upon 
the chamber of commerce or the busi- 
ness men’s association sponsoring the 
program, whereas these organizations are 
usually the innocent machines forced to 
undertake a job which they are improp- 
erly equipped to handle. 

What, then, is the solution of this 
troublesome problem? Shall the com- 
munities adopt a policy of inertness and 
hopelessness? Shall they continue the 
old hit-or-miss practice? Or, what 
shall they do? 

For at least some communities the 
solution has been found. The Soo Line 
—which serves Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
the Northwest—with a breadth of vision 
and spirit of codperation highly desirable 
under existing conditions, has perfected 
a plan whereby the towns and cities it 
serves may have the benefit of the ability 
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Intelligence 
in Industrial Planning 


COMMUNITY AND INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By WALTER W. PACE 


and experience of its industrial en- 
gineers. This plan has a threefold pur- 
pose: to determine, first, whether or not 
industrial development activity may be 
warranted by local conditions; second, 
what form such activities shall take; and, 
third, how desirable results may be ac- 
complished most quickly and effectively. 

The plan, however, goes further than 
engineering surveys and the suggestion 
of ways and means of securing new in- 
dustries. It contemplates a study of the 
problems of industries already located 
along the line, with a view of re- 
habilitating those industries which have 
suffered by reason of the depression or 
because of changing conditions not en- 
tirely influenced by the depression. 

It has been said, and truly, that a re- 
vived industry is more valuable to a 
community than a new industry. In 
recognition of this fact the Soo Line 
plan emphasizes the need for a_ local 
industrial revival before going far afield 
in search of new industries. 

There is now and always has been too 
much of an inclination on the part of 
towns and cities to neglect home in- 
dustries in favor of possible new indus- 
tries. If the truth be known, the same 
effort and codperation extended to local- 
ly established business houses would 
result in far greater profit to the com- 
munity than would a new operation. 

However, the two efforts may easily be 
combined if a thoughtful plan of in- 
dustrial development is laid down before 
the campaign starts. This is exactly 
what the railroad company offers to the 
towns and cities it serves. 

It may be admitted that the Soo Line 
has a selfish motive, in that industrial 
development along the line means in- 
creased tonnage; but “selfish effort” of 
such a constructive nature will find little 
criticism among the communities bene- 
fiting by the service. 

During the past three years it has been 
impressed upon the nation, as never be- 
fore, that codperation between men and 
between organizations is the quickest 
and most effective way to bring back 
prosperity and make it permanent. And 
it may well be that this new spirit of 
codperative effort on the part of one of 
our railroads is the forerunner of a bet- 
ter understanding and closer relationship 
between communities and corporations, 


men and machines. 
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Rioting at Eleven 


Continued from page 68 


city which belongs to the Reds. From 
Wedding Platz 1 wandered, for quite 
some time, until I found the Communist 
Lokal for which I was looking. It was 
the exact counterpart of the Nazi cen- 
ter, with a picture of Lenin in place of 
Hitler, and party posters and photographs 
of Russian workers on the walls. Pres- 
ently, I fell into conversation with a 
neighbor. 

“Interested in the proletarian point of 
view, are you?” he inquired. Then, 
smoothly, almost eloquently, he pro- 
ceeded to tell me about the Red work- 
ers’ ideals and ambitions. 


AzIs,” he began, “are the last 

throw of the capitalistic world, 
driven from one bulwark to another, 
vainly trying to defend itself against the 
rising tide of class consciousness and the 
feelings of the workers who are being 
betrayed. Oh, they will not last long; 
they are only mercenary troops, workers 
who are not class-conscious, workers 
who are paid and armed by Heavy In- 
dustry and Big Business, seeking to de- 
fend their privileges against the just de- 
mands of the true workers. Once it 
really comes to a showdown, they have 
no spirit to carry them on. Then our 
workers, who are fighting for an ideal, 
will conquer the Nazis, who are fighting 
for pay.” 

A man came in and ordered his beer. 
My companion drifted off and a grizzled 
old worker, who had been listening from 
the next table got up, shuffled across to 
my side and started talking without 
preface. 

“These Nazis attacked us in Altona 
last Sunday,” said he. “They went out 
of their way seven kilometers to pro- 
voke the workers in a colony there. They 
broke windows, molested people on the 
street until our people had to fight to 
drive them away. Then the Nazis shot 
and killed several on our side and 
wounded dozens. But our day will come. 
It will come surely and then—then 
Mumbling, the old man shuffled back to 
his own table. 

I crossed the room and began to chat 
with the man behind the bar, who had 
the most interesting face in the room. 

“By trade I am a carpenter,” said he, 
“but 90 per cent. of all carpenters are 
without work, After months without 
work I got this job. Our people know 
what they are fighting for.” 

Then for ten minutes he proceeded to 
lecture me, to explain that all was hap- 
pening as Marx had foretold, that the 
bourgeois world was tottering. I sat still 
and listened, but his talk sounded now 
like a gramaphone record. Suddenly I 
realized that he was there on his job for 
just this purpose, to talk to those who 
would listen, saying the same things over 
like a museum guide. I let him talk 
himself out. Finally he finished, drew a 
long breath, looked about him cautiously, 
came closer to me and whispered: 

“How are conditions in America?” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

“Well, over here we are told a lot 
about inflation in the States, and I have 


some dollars I don’t want to lose.” 
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INVESTMENT 


INFORMATION 


The investment books listed below 
are yours for the asking. Our strict 
eligibility rules for financial adver- 
tisers give assurance of reliability in 
your dealings with these firms. 
Write direct (mentioning the RE- 
VIEW OF REVIEWS and 
WORLD’S WORK) or choose by 
number and use the coupon. 


(2) “A CHAIN OF SERVICE.” 
A booklet describing and illus- 
trating the history and development 
of the Associated System, offered by 
Associated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York. 
(I 2) FOR INFORMATION con- 
cerning opportunities of the 
large field covered by Cities Service 
subsidiaries engaged in the electric 
light and power, petroleum and 
natural gas industries, write to: 
gaa L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
» New York. 
(18) “HOW TO PROTECT 
YOUR CAPITAL AND 
ACCELERATE ITS GROWTH 
... THROUGH TRADING.” Of- 
fered by A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, 1546 Chrysler Building, 
New York. 
(41y INVESTMENT SERVICE, 
A booklet outlining the vari- 
Ous services and departments of the 
nine offices of Hornblower & 
Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 
(49) 35 QUESTIONS—36 AN- 
SWERS’’—an interesting 
booklet which attempts to anticipate 
your questions about Independence 
Fund Trusts and answer them. Pre- 
pared by the Independence Fund of 
North America, Inc., 1 Cedar Street, 
N.Y 
(52)Eosre AHEAD | FI- 
NANCIALLY, visualizing 
the factor of age in the financial 
affairs of men and women, and help- 
ing investors to build out of current 
income an accumulation of property 
provide permanent _ income, 
Offered by Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, 201 So. La Salle St., Chicago. 
(53)5re AND BOND REG- 
ISTER. A record for listing 
the important features of each secu- 
rity which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, O. 
(66 INVESTMENT BULLETIN 
(4th Quarter), discussing 
bond market indicators and a group 
of sound bonds for investment, com- 
mon stocks and preferred stocks. 
Issued by A. G. Becker and Com- 
pany, 54 Pine St., New York. 
(GF es estie LIGHTING 
CORPORATION: A _ De- 
scription of the History and De- 
velopment of one of America’s 
Oldest Utility Groups. Pacific 
Lighting Corp., 488 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
(71) PANICS, CRISES, AND 
DEPRESSIONS: A concise, 
precise outline of past panics and 
depressions. Valuable to those who 
would know what lies back of in- 
dustrial breakdowns. An _ indispen- 
sable booklet to those who want to 
understand what is happening now, 
Edited by George E. Roberts, vice- 
president, National City Bank. 
view of Reviews Corp., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Send 25 cents 
for this booklet. 
(72) SHOULD BUSINESS 
MEN BUY STOCKS? Out- 
lines a safe and profitable Plan for 
investing your money today. This 
booklet will interest you if your 
total investment fund is $5000 or 
more. Offered by Babson’s Reports, 
Babson Park, Mass. 
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| INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS 

( and WORLD’S WORK, (11-82) | 

] 55 Fifth Ave., New York 

| Please send the jiterature checked: 
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Build Your 
Investment 


Portfolio 
NOW!!! 


MAvY experienced investors believe that 
the opportunity is here now for the wise 
selection of stocks and bonds. Enhancement 
in value seems certain if selected strictly on 
an investment basis. 












Here is a typical inquiry from a subscriber 
to the REVIEW OF REVIEWS and WORLD'S 
WORK: 


"Please furnish me with an analysis of Inter- 
national Paper and Power Company 7% Pre- 
ferred Stock. | would like the following ques- 
tions answered specifically: 

"(1) Has the recent advance from about 
$3 to $10 on this stock during the past two 
months been due to increased earnings of 
the company, or if not, what has caused this 
advance? 

"(2) Was this stock earning the $7 dividend 
that was paid regularly each quarter during the 
years 1929, 1930, and the first quarter of 1931? 

(3) In your opinion do you believe that the 
earnings of this company will justify the resump- 
tion of the $7 dividend within the next year? 

"(4) 1 purchased some of this stock about 
five years ago at an average price of about 
$95. Would it be safe for me to buy more of 
this stock at the present price of about $1! 
to average down to about $40, with a view 
to selling same at $40 within a year, or would 
you advise only holding the stock | now own 
until the price advances further?" 






























For more than twenty-five years, the "Review of 
Reviews" and the "World's Work" have been out- 
standing periodicals in rendering investment service 
to readers. These magazines, now distinctively 
merged, again offer that service of reliable, unbiased, 
professional counsel. It is obtainable at very reason- 
able cost. 

Your inquiry about any particular company or any 
particular security, will be answered by an expert, 
whose experience includes ten years as financial editor 
of a leading monthly magazine (not this magazine), 
and five years of association with a New York in- 
vestment house. His special occupation has been the 
gathering of investment information, and the render- 
ing of impartial advice. 

For this service there will be a fee: 

$2 for any single security to be analyzed and re- 
ported upon, and $1 for each subsequent security on 
which a report is required, 


The coupon below is for your convenience. 
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INVESTMENT SERVICE, (11-82) 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS ‘and WORLD’S WORK, 
55 Fifth Ave., New Yor 

Enclosed find $...... ($2 for the first security, 


$1 for each thereafter) to cover investment analyses 
on securities which I am listing below or on sep- 
arate sheet, together with questions which I wish 


specifically answered. 
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THE RIVIERA 
and the Corniche Road 


at Nice, France. 


Photograph from 
North German Lloyd 





Cruising on the Mediterranean 


N:: SOVEREIGN NATIONS and half 
a dozen colonial possessions 
border the Mediterranean Sea. To sail 
along its coast, touching at many ports 
in most of these lands, is to see a cross 
section of the world. The Mediterranean 
traveler, never having to go more than 
a few miles from his floating hotel, can 
find the beauty spots of many nations, 
observe national characteristics, see the 
remains of civilizations long dead, watch 
the progress of new governments, and— 
perhaps best of all—he can do these 
things under a warm and friendly sky. 

When New York is inches deep in 
winter slush and freezing winds blast 
through Chicago streets—then the Medi- 
terranean is basking sleepily under a 
bright sun. If climate means anything to 
travelers, those who go on a Mediter- 
ranean cruise this winter will make no 
mistake. Their six or eight weeks of 
sight-seeing will be an investment in 
good health as well. 

Practically all Mediterranean cruises 
originating at New York make the Ma- 
deira group of four islands, off the coast 
of North Africa, the first stop. Chief 
port of the group is Funchal, always 
bright with flowers. Madeira wines—the 
dark Tinta and the light Verdelho—have 
made the islands famous throughout the 
world. In 1852 a blight destroyed the 
arbors, but the wise vintners were not 
slow in bringing from Crete and Cyprus 
the vines that flourish so well in Ma- 
deiran soil. Less publicized is the fact 
that here Columbus won his bride; and 
that from her father he received his first 
advanced training in navigation. 

While you are seeing Funchal, you 
will do it via sled. Not on ice, for the 
temperature never varies more than ten 
degrees from 70, but on roads of small 
smooth stones. Funchal is hilly, but the 
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By HARRISON DOTY 


bullock-drawn sleds offer safe and 
novel transportation to the 17th century 
Castle of Saint John, the tropical gar- 
dens, and the cathedral. Here is fabulous 
wealth in the form of silver and gold 
altar decorations and priceless Church 
vestments. 

Gibraltar—temporal Rock of Ages if 
ever there was one—has seen fourteen 
sieges. Since 1783 it has been held un- 
challenged by the English, thanks to 
General Eliott, who staved off the French 
during a bloody four years. At present 
it is enduring the most persistent siege 
of all: that of the many travelers who 
visit it. Most interesting feature of the 
Rock is the system of fortifications. The 
English refuse admittance to some parts 
of the fortress, but courteously usher 
visitors through most sections. 

From Gibraltar your cruise ship may 
carry you along the coast of Spain, al- 
though some cruises reserve this for the 
last days of the trip and head first for 
other parts of the Mediterranean. 
Spain’s Malaga and _ Barcelona are 
usually visited, and occasionally your 
ship makes unexpected stops at smaller 
towns between them. Today Spain’s ex- 
periment in Democracy, following the 
exile of King Alfonso, makes the coun- 
try one of the most interesting and 
closely observed in Europe. Catalonia, 
a district on the Mediterranean, has just 
been granted rights of self government 
by the Spanish Cortes. Barcelona lies 
in the new Catalonian state. It is a 
large and bustling city, not unlike other 
large European centers. Malaga is dif- 
ferent. There is a colorful market place. 
Women wear veils and mantillas. The 
architecture is distinctly Moorish; ornate 
arches, colored tiles, and slender twisted 
columns are on all sides. Malaga is a 
city that still retains Spanish character- 
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_ with its Prince Louis. 


istics of Goya’s day: vivid colors, full 
living (albeit leisurely), and bull fights, 

Probably no place in the world is bet- 
ter known for its gambling than Monte 
Carlo, which covers most of the six 
square miles in the principality of Mo- 
naco. For many years Monaco has been 
at peace with the world, and at odds 
The bickerings, 
always about money, between the Prince 
and his 15,000 subjects have something 
of the flavor of a comic opera. But no 
opera could have as perfect a setting as 
Monaco. The Riviera, lying along the 
Mediterranean in France and Italy, is 
everywhere lovely. Daylight hours are 
almost always sunny; and the sandy 
beaches, washed by the blue sea, are 
backed by cliffs and mountains of great 
beauty. Between Monte Carlo and Nice 
runs one of the world’s most impressive 
roads: the Corniche. In many places it 
divides itself, one road climbing high 
along the cliffs, the other skirting along 
the beach. Napoleon, pressed for time in 
getting troops into Italy, used _ this 
Corniche Road to cross the Alps. He 
turned what was formerly a pathway 
into a mighty thoroughfare. Near Nice 
is Villefranche, an important French 
naval base and port of call for Mediter- 
ranean voyagers. 


Oe gels ALONG the Riviera, you 
are high in the air when you 
cross from France to Italy. The fast 
flowing St. Louis marks the _inter- 
national line, and it is crossed by means 
of a high viaduct on the Corniche 
Road. Not far beyond is San Remo, 
Italy’s famous health and pleasure re- 
sort. It has been proudly possessed by 
Greece, Ancient Rome, the Saracens, and 
now by Modern Italy. 

Italy is under world scrutiny because 
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of the extraordinary progress made by 
Mussolini’s Fascist government. Travel- 
ers in Italy will see many signs of the 
new order. Fascists deny any kinship 
between their political faith and that of 
Moscow. But observers of the govern- 
ments, both of which avow the good of 
the masses to be their object, see Rome 
and Moscow not so far apart in theory. 
Russia’s new life blood, business, is con- 
trolled for the proletariat. Italian busi- 
ness is responsible to the state. Both 
countries aspire to make state and pro- 
letariat synonymous, and it is in this that 
a possible similarity may exist. 


SIDE FROM A chance to ob- 
serve Mussolini’s experiment, 
Italy offers many other things. The 
whole length of the boot is rich in relics 
of the past. Often, during the course of 
excavation for new buildings, additional 
remains of Imperial Rome are un- 
earthed. Naples is famous for three 
things in particular: the harbor, Pompeii, 
and Vesuvius. The harbor and Pompeii 
cannot be missed. Pompeii is a short 
distance from the city. Parts of it are 
still covered by the volcanic lava and 
dust that settled there in 79 A.D. It 
was not until 1748 that the lost city was 
discovered by a peasant well-digger. The 
statues and bronze vessels he unearthed 
interested Charles III, King of Naples, 
and the work of restoring the city has 
been in progress since then. 

Ask a returning traveler what first 
comes to his mind when you mention 
Venice and his answer will be “canals”. 
For canals are Venice’s chief attraction. 
There are more than these in this city 
of islands. The Square of St. Mark’s, the 
Palace of the Doges, and the Bridge of 
Sighs are all strong drawing cards. 

Along the coast from Venice is Kotor, 
in Jugoslavia. To reach it, the steamer 
must slip carefully up an eighteen mile 
fjord. Few outsiders visit this place to 
get a glimpse of this war-born nation. 

Farther along the shore, past Albania, 
is Greece. No cruise ship neglects a 
stop at Athens, and no passenger neg- 
lects to visit the Acropolis. Once the 
center of a civilization in many respects 
superior to our own, the Acropolis 
stands a little away and above Athens. 
In ruins, its buildings are dejected and 
aloof. Yet the air of imperishable beauty 
still lingers. 

The sail through the Hellespont to Con- 
stantinople takes us past ancient Sestos 
and Abydos, on opposite shores. It was 
from Sestos that Alexander the Great, 
in 334 B.C., ferried his Greek troops to 
Asia and began the campaign that even- 
tually made him monarch of the East as 
far as the Himalayan mountains. 

Beyond this crossing place, at the en- 
trance to the Black Sea, stands the city 
which to the Orient is Istambul—to the 
Occident, Constantinople. Because of its 
strategic position between East and West, 
the city has long been the ultimate goal 
of conquering rulers. Consequently each 
victor added something to the defenses of 
the city. 

At the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean lie Beirut and Haifa, both within 
a few hours’ drive to Christianity’s 
Holy Land. Jerusalem, the Mount of 
Olives, Bethlehem, Gethsemane, Jericho, 
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—Hezesx_ my cure 
for business worries 


“T °VE found something more important 
to do than mourn beside the body of 
Old Man Business. I decided to have some 
fun while I could...so I came to South- 
ern California, where the sun is warm... 
where I can stretch out and bake on a 
Pacific beach, play golf every day, ride 
horseback under a desert moon, and hook 
a swordfish alongside a gay ocean island. 
“I’m going to dine and dance with 
the movie stars in Hollywood, 
and watch the ponies pound- 
ing down the stretch. I’ll for- 
get cares in the quiet dusk of 
a Spanish Mission older than 
the United States, and in the 
pine forests beside a mile-high 
mountain lake. I’ll get acquaint- 
ed with that fabulous metropolis, 
Los Angeles... with Pasadena, Bever- 
ly Hills, Long Beach, Santa Monica, Pomona, 
Glendale and all the rest. I’m learning to 
laugh again...and I’ll go home a new man!” 


More to Enjoy — Less to Pay 


Here’s the one investment that can’t go 
wrong...dividends of health and happiness 
assured. Southern California is only 22 days 
from most of America. Here you escape 
the “peak prices” necessary in one-season 
resorts Costs, normally about 16% under 
the U. S. average, are lower than ever now. 
And nowhere else are there so many ways 
to have a good time. 





FREE — New 72-page Vacation Book 
To help you plan, we offer free one of 
the most complete vacation books ever pub- 
lished... just off the press...72 pages, 150 
interesting gravure photographs, map, in- 
formation about routes, itemized costs and 
day-by-day details of everything to do and 
see here. Send coupon today for your free 
copy. Or for further unbiased, authorita- 
tive information, write us your own 
questions about a Southern Cali- 
fornia vacation. 

Come to California for a glori- 
ous vacation. Advise anyone 
not to come here seeking em- 
ployment, lest he be disap- 
pointed; but for the tourist, 

the attractions are unlimited. 


hisMinter costs ant vower tan ever in 





All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., : 

Dept. 11-R, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. $ 
Send me free illustrated book giving complete de- : 

tails (including costs) of a Southern California vaca- + 

tion. Also send free booklets about the counties I + 

have checked. 

[] Los Angeles (0 Orange (7 Santa Barbara 

(J Kern (J Riverside L_] San Diego 


Name 





Street 
City 
State 











(Please Print Your Name and Address) 
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WORLD CRUISE 


of the 


AUGUSTUS 


LARGEST MOTOR SHIP IN THE WORLD 


JAN. 14~ MAY 23, 1933 


See the world and enjoy it all the more 
from the Lido Deck of the AUGUSTUS! 
In patrician splendor you trace an itiner- 
ary of 34 ports and 99 localities—with an 
exclusive call at Tripoli and an unforget- 
table visit in Bali, “The Last Paradise”. 
Famous 33,000-ton vessel with open-air 
tiled pool, observation bridge for passen- 
gers and noted Dining Salon on the 
Promenade Deck! $2100 up includes 70 
complete shore excursions. Write for 
beautifully illustrated literature. 

Apply local agent or 1 State St., New York; 

1601 Walnut St., Philadelphia; 86 Arlington 

St., Boston; 944 Arcade, Union Trust Bldg. , 

Cleveland; 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago: 

9 Post St., San Francisco; 129 Decatur 


» New Or leans; Architects Bldg., 1133 
a Hall Hill, Montreal. 


ITALIAN LINE 


In Cooperation with AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


Mediterranean Cruises 


(Continued from page 73) 


the Jordan, and the Dead Sea—all are 
within easy striking distance. 

A day’s sail from Haifa is Egypt. 
The boat puts in at Port Said, at the 
Mediterranean end of the British-con- 
trolled Suez Canal. Cairo is but a few 
hours’ journey from the port, and from 
Cairo a traveler can make short journeys 
to the relics of Egypt’s antiquity. First 
visited, probably, will be the pyramids 
and the Sphinx. There is an opportunity 
to sail the Nile in one of the butterfly 
boats—small sailboats that skim the 
water. Steamers going up the Nile make 
easy access to Luxor and Karnak, places 
of the dim past. 


PN aggre’ at the edge of the 
Nile delta, was founded by 
Alexander two years after he crossed the 
Hellespont. Alexander was sincere in re- 
garding his far-flung conquests as an at- 
tempt to spread Greek culture through 
the known world. He hoped to make 
Alexandria a world capital, and here he 
fused the four great civilizations of his 
day: Greek, Roman, Hebrew, Oriental. 
To make it a seat of learning he founded 
the Alexandrian Library, in which he 
had stored hundreds of thousands of 
priceless manuscripts. Had they been 
preserved, our knowledge would have 
been immeasurably increased. But 
when Caesar attacked the city he set fire 
to boats in the harbor, and with the 
spread of the flames the library was lost. 
A second library was started, but within 
a few centuries the Christians, zealous to 
wipe out all things pagan, lost no time in 
destroying the valuable books. 

Along the southern shore ot the 
Mediterranean lie colonies of France and 
Italy. Ships skirt close to the shore, 
touching at Algiers and Tunis. Like all 
cities in this part of the world, they show 
unmistakable signs of successive inva- 
sions by Moslems and Saracens. They 
stand today in greater peace than for 
centuries past, for France and Italy have 
driven hostilities farther inland. 

One of the finest features of Mediter- 
ranean cruises is the series of visits made 
to the Sea’s islands. Mallorca, south of 
Barcelona, is a popular stop. Here agri- 
cultural methods have not changed in a 
thousand years. 

On Sicily are Palerma, Catania, and 
Messina—one of the most modern Italian 
cities because frequent earthquakes have 
made rebuilding necessary. There is the 
Island of Malta, crossroad of the world. 
Consequently it has always been sought 
after by aspiring rulers. Its charm lies 
in its rich and varied history. 

It is exactly that—a rich and varied 
history—which accounts in large degree 
for the charm of the whole Mediter- 
ranean. Yet more than that is responsi- 
ble for the success of a Mediterranean 
cruise. It is an opportunity for rest and 
relaxation under ideal climatic condi- 
tions; the stimulus of coming into contact 
with many races and people; the look 
into a romantic and inspiring past; the 
extreme ease with which the whole thing 
is accomplished. That is why a Mediter- 


es MORE than 3,500,000 families in al- 
most every one of the 3,072 coun- 
ties in the United States have been helped 
by the American Red Cross in its various 
direct relief activities. These were families 
suffered because of unemployment, drought, 
disasters or because of general economic 
depression. 


AS the one nation-wide welfare or- 

ganization capable of administer- 
ing relief to reach all of the needy every- 
where, the Congress directed that the Red 
Cross distribute 85,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
as flour, and 500,000 bales of cotton as 
clothing, to the needy. This task, begun 
some months ago, will continue through the 
forthcoming winter months. Congress did 
not provide funds to care for the adminis- 
tration, which it is anticipated will cost 
$500,000. Funds to cover this, and to meet 
the greatest relief calls ever faced by the 
Red Cross, since the World War, are re- 
quired. They can be provided through mem- 
bership. The annual Roll Call for members 
will be held from Armistice Day to Thanks- 
giving Day. Every citizen is urged to join 
through the local Red Cross Chapter. 


YOUR RED CROSS 
NEEDS YOU 








ranean cruise is an ideal vacation. 
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Short Story Writing 


A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 
taught _ J. Berg Esen- 
wein, famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 


y) 


$5500 rricin 
time—hund are sell 
constantly to the 
publishers. 

'}150 page catalog free. Please address. jggeroy 
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64 Prize Stories 


THIS SPECIAL COUPON will bring 
you 64 fiction masterpieces—the Prize 
Stories chosen by the O. Henry Memorial 
Committee of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences from all the great magazines of 
America for four years—the cream of all 
the short stories most worth reading, the 
selected best from our greatest writers. 
Each year one volume appears—here we 
have printed those for 4 years in 8 handy, 
paper-back volumes. We will send you 
the eight books for only $1.00. Write to 
td é Reviews Corp., 55 5th Ave., 
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later (October 9). Norman H. Davis— 
Democrat who is in Europe to arrange 
for next year’s International Economic 
Conference—discusses with Sir John Si- 
mon the possibilities of persuading Eu- 
rope to adopt the Hoover plan. 


NINE MONTHS after its formation by the 
League, the Lytton Commission—repre- 
senting Italy, France, Germany, England, 
and the United States—submits its re- 
port on Manchuria (October 2). The 
100,000 word document first discusses the 
situation prior to the outbreak of diffi- 
culties in 1931, and then reports on 
events occuring until Japan recognized 
Manchukuo. Greeted by all powers ex- 
cept Japan as remarkably impartial, the 
report charges Japan with most respon- 
sibility for the Far-Eastern difficulties, 
but also finds that China was remiss in 
her obligations to Japan. It recommends, 
as a peace measure, that Manchuria be 
made a partial autonomy under Chinese 
control. 


Business 


Railroad wages and unifica- 
tion . . .« Good signs for the 
future. 


w= both groups meet separately in 
Washington (September 21), the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association noti- 
fies the Railway Management Committee 
that railroad workers do not wish to dis- 
cuss the wage reductions suggested earl- 
ier in the month. An attempt is made 
to block wage reduction moves when 
President Hoover is asked to restrict 
further Reconstruction Finance Corpor- 
ation loans to those railroads which will 
agree to maintain present wage scales. 
In a letter to Governor Pinchot the day 
before, the President had said that he 
did not consider himself empowered to 
control the Corporation’s loans. Manage- 
ment and Labor are both asked by Presi- 
dent Hoover (September 26) to postpone 
the wage question until 1933, when he 
expects the general economic conditions 
to be clear enough to permit a wiser set- 
tlement than is now possible. 


CoNSOLIDATION of eastern railways (ex- 
cept those in New England) moves a 
step nearer completion (September 23) 
as executives of the four’ main systems 
set up by the July unification plan of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission agree 
to follow that body’s recommendations. 
This plan—accepted after twelve years 
of agitation—grants the railroads a three 
year period in which to work out details 
so that the four roads will have equal 
assets, mileage, and outlets to Great 
Lakes and Atlantic ports. 


Former President Coolidge accepts 
(September 27) an invitation—extended 
by thirty-one insurance, banking, and 
educational institutions—to become 
chairman of a committee to study means 
of safeguarding institutional holders of 
railroad securities, by suggesting to rail- 
roads ways in which their financial con- 
dition can be improved. Some eleven 





billions in railroad bonds are held by va- 
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Fastest and most 
exclusive train to 


alifornia 


only two nights enroute 


* 
THE SANTA FE 


is the shortest Line Chicago 
to Sol orats 


You 


and your family can live very inex- 
pensively this winter in California 
and Southern Arizona. 
8 
Hotel and Apartment rates have 
been reduced. Perhaps you would 
like to rent a bungalow and enjoy 
your Own rose garden. 
% 


Phoenix Pullman on THE CHIEF 
this winter; also a Pullman to 
Grand Canyon. 

8 


The Famous Fred Harvey Dining Cars on both 
The CHIEF and CALIFORNIA LIMITED are AIR- 
CONDITIONED — “all the way” the year 
‘round... No dust... No smoke... No cinders. 


= 
All-Expense Tours—this winter 


Mail This Coupon 





W. J. BLACK, Pass. Traffic Mogr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1121 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


Name 


Send folders and "California and Arizona Hotel 





| 
| 
Rates" booklet. 
j 
| 


Address 


















Div; ‘ 
One way from Chicago in 
coaches and chair cars. Pro- 
portionately low fares from 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, and many 
intermediate points. Same 
fares returning. Other 
low fares also in effect. 


LIMITED 


Perfect comfort every mile of 
the way to sunny California. 
Smoothest roadbed on earth. 
Finest of food and service. 
Air-conditioned dining cars. 
Every luxury of ultra-modern 
travel. Barber, bath, maid, man- 
icure and valet service. Conven- 
ient daily schedules main- 
tained to and from California 
on the fast and famous 
San Francisco Overland Limited 
and other fine Union Pacific 
trains. 





SSeS SES SB ESE ee eee 
: W. S. Basinger, Passenger Traffic Manager : 
s Room 323, Union Pacific System 2 
& Omaha, Nebr. : 

Please send me full information and cost ; 


of trip from 


UNION PACIFIC 
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surance companies. Bernard M. Baruch, 
Alfred E. Smith, Clark Howell, Sr., and 
Alexander Legge also accept member- 
ship on the committee. 


| rious American institutions—largely in- 
| 
| 


THREE simultaneous announcements 
(October 10), two from Washington and 
one from New York, indicate a sounder 
economic outlook: the Crop Reporting 
Board of the Department of Agriculture 
estimates that the harvest of Spring 
wheat will be 11,000,000 bushels less than 
for the five year average from 1924-1928, 
thus anticipating a rise in wheat prices. 
The Treasury Department announces 
that in September hoarded money de- 
creased $39,000,000 in spite of the fact 
that there is ordinarily a seasonal in- 
crease. Third item is that unfilled Sep- 
tember orders of the United States Steel 
Corporation increased over the figures 
for August when the tonnage turned up- 
ward after a sixteen month decline. 


Events Abroad 


Catalan autonomy. ..Gandhi's 
"passive resistance” ... Suc- 
cess on the Dnieper. 


WEDEN’s Conservative and People’s 

Party ministry, under Premier F. T. 
Hamrin, resigns (September 19) imme- 
diately after returns from the national 
election for the Swedish Riksdag show 
that the parties in power have been 
severely beaten by the Socialists and 
Agriculturalists. 


FRANCE completes (September 23) con- 
version of national bonds bearing 5, 6, 
and 7 per cent. interest to $3,427,680,000 
in long term bonds bearing 41% per cent. 
and maturing in 2007. The conversion, 
authorized (September 17) by the 
Chamber of Deputies, will cut the an- 
nual budget $50,000,000. 


Ricuts of self government as an au- 
tonomy under its own Congress—the 
Catalan Generalidad—instead of as a 
principality subservient to the Spanish 
Cortes, are granted Catalan by Spain’s 
Premier Manuel Azana (September 25). 
Independence was promised Catalonia in 
September of last year when the new 
Spanish constitution was being written, 
and fulfils an ideal cherished during the 
400 years that this 12,000 square mile ter- 
ritory has been unable to have a voice 
in its own affairs. 


ManaTMa GanpuI ends (September 26) 
a 149 hour hunger strike when England 
accepts the terms of what he considers a 
satisfactory agreement between the Caste 
Hindus and the Untouchables. Its adop- 

















tion in place of the settlement arranged 
by England last month will give the Un- 
touchables equal representation with 
other Hindus, and binds upper castes to 
stamp out social disabilities imposed on 


| the lower castes. This will make it pos- 


sible for the Untouchables to enter Hindu 
temples for the first time in 2000 years. 


ENGLAND’s year-old National Govern- 
ment suffers its first rift as three mem- 
bers of the MacDonald cabinet resign 
(September 28). Their action is a result 


REVIEW 


Inexpensive 
Vacations to 


BEAMUDA 


on the ship built especially 
for pleasure travel 


ese 








HERES the trip everybody wants to 

take! Bermuda . . on a Furness 
tour! You travel on a famous Furness 
luxury vessel. You live in Bermuda at a 
fine hotel. And one purchase covers every- 
thing, including all meals, at special low- 
cost vacation rates, 


Sail on the “Monarch of Bermuda,” the 
only liner afloat offering a private bath with 
every room. Not to mention two big tiled 
swimming pools, three night club cafes and 


a $250,000 dance deck. 


On this great 22,424-ton vessel, you'll enjoy 
the same surroundings, the same activities, 
the same superb ocean comfort that 
European travelers enjoy when they go 
abroad in de luxe first class. 


So if you go to Bermuda at all, be sure to 
make it a Furness trip . . . the greatest 
value in Bermuda travel today! 


$ 





up 
ROUND TRIP 


For reservations and further information, ap- 
ply any authorized tourist agent or Furness 
Bermuda Line, 34 Whitehall St. (Where 
Broadway Begins), or 565 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


FURNESS 


LEADS THE WAY 
TO BERMUDA 
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of expected English acceptance of the 
Ottawa Conference’s system of prefer- 
ential tariffs between the dominions, 
which they—as Free Traders—reject. 
The resigning cabinet members are: Vis- 
count Snowden, Sir Herbert Samuel, and 
Sir Archibald Sinclair. Their loss to the 
government is considered serious because 
of the important roles they have been 
playing in recent European conferences. 


Tue LARGEST hydro-electric plant in the 
world, Russia’s most important project 
in the Five Year Plan, is opened (Octo- 
ber 10) at Dnieprostroy. The plant, en- 
gineered by Colonel Hugh L. Cooper of 
New York, lies in the heart of the im- 
portant coal and metal region in southern 
Russia, and will furnish electricity for 
16,060,000 people within an area of 70,000 
square miles. Total cost of construction 
—including that of a dam 140 feet high 
and 3350 feet long on the Dnieper River 
—was $110,000,000. 


JAPAN LAUNCHES (October 10) a mili- 
tary campaign to rid southern and 
northwestern Manchuria of rebellious 
Chinese who are attempting to over- 
throw the Manchukuo regime, and who 
are imperiling the Chinese Eastern rail- 
way. At the same time 500 Japanese 
peasants reach the region north of Har- 
bin, where Japan hopes to begin exten- 
sive colonization. 


South of the U. S. A. 


Discarding the Monroe Doc- | 
. . The Pope vs. Mexico | 


trine . 
- « « Brazil's civil war. 


Passes LOOKS UPON the Monroe 
Doctrine as having once fulfilled 
a useful purpose, but no longer to be 
regarded as anything in the nature 
of a regional agreement. This declara- 
tion is contained in a bill—passed (Sep- 
tember 28) by the Chamber of Deputies, 
officially making the country a member 
of the League of Nations--in which it 
has participated unofficially hut actively 
since its foundation. The statement re- 
fers to Article 21 of the League pact, 
which states that joining the League 
does not necessarily abrogate prior 
regional agreements between nations. 


Mexico is without an Apostolic Dele- 
gate as the Interior Ministry puts 
Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores aboard an air- 
plane and exiles him to the United 
States (October 4). Deportation of the 
Pope’s representative follows the Papal 
Encyclical (September 30) protesting 
against “iniquitous and impious” laws 
restricting religion in Mexico. The 
country has been at odds with Rome 
since 1926, when President Calles ended 
religious orders and religious education 
and seized church property for the State. 


Civiz war in Brazil ends (October 3) 
as General Klinger’s rebel forces sur- 
render to the Federal troops of the Var- 
gas government. The rebellion, which 
for three months involved the greatest 
number of armed troops used in the 
western hemisphere since the American 
Civil War, is defeated by the over- 
whelming number of patriots under 
General Goes Monteiro. Immediately 
the port of Santos—200 miles from Rio 
de Janeiro—is opened for trading. 
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WORLD 
CRUISE 


JAN. 7... 4 steamer blares farewell to a Manhattan pier, and a world-wide 
organization, coordinated as an orchestra at the beat of a baton, is at 
the command of the RESOLUTE world voyagers. Every detail of 132 
days, of 38,000 miles has been more than rehearsed — 


performed annually, But greater even than each part played by 
officers, stewards, cruise staff is the whole symphonic plan: 


ate 


the RESOLUTE, beautifully designed, luxuri- 
ously appointed for world cruising; the Route 


synchronized to ideal seasons every- 
where; the Itinerary composed of thirty 
infinitely varied, rhythmically alluring 
countries such as Somaliland, Greece, 
Bali, India, China, Japan—and replete 
with romantic episodes of shore excur- 
sions. JAN. 7 Eastward from New York. 


NEWLY REDUCED RATES: 


Shore Excursions Included, from $1,900 
Shore Excursions Optional, from $1,400 
(A new feature on this genuine world cruise) 


Your Travel Agent or 


ON « TANDJONG PRIOK 
A ¢ CHINA « PHILIPP 
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Branches-Agencies 


| HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE | 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Everywhere 








For men of business interested in the 
wealthy Union of South Africa ... 
for pleasure-travellers who seek new 
scenes: Sail for Europe . . . stop over 
in London (or Paris) .. . embark at 
Southampton ... see Madeira ..3 
cross the Equator .. . then sail down 
half the Globe to Capetown ! 


Literature and full particulars from 


General Passenger Representatives 
THOS. COOK & SON 


687 Fifth Avenue, New York 
or Local Steamship Agents 
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OLLOW _THE SUM 


. PHOC 


ARIZONA 


“Pack my bags! I'm going to 
Phoenix this winter and bask 
in the warm sunshine of its de- 
lightful semi-tropical climate 
..to the land of romance 
.. palmtrees . . colorful desert 
.. orange groves... fine hotels 
.. guest ranches and resorts. 


Sy Come along with me!” — 
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WRITE DEPT. 2A FOR A BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 
PHOENIX CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


NAME 
ADDRESS 











5 iia boy whose stomach is empty cannot be 
expected to do good work at school. Babies 
undernourished through another winter may be 
handicapped by frail bodies through life. The hun- 
gry father of a hungry family is hardly the man, to 
seek employment with persistence, or to do well on 


the job when he gets it. 


Before you can save a man’s soul it is often neces- 
sary to feed his body. You have no right to expect 
the civic virtues of patience, courage and honesty 
from starving, freezing men and women. If they 
preserve a just attitude towards the laws of the city 
in which they live, it is a miracle. 


This winter, as never before, it is the duty of all 
who are well-clad, well-housed, and well-fed to help 
the less fortunate. The fact that you gave last year, 
and the year before, does not lessen your responsi- 
bility. The fact that you cannot afford a large con- 
tribution must not deter you. The upturn of busi- 
ness with a gradual improvement of economic con- 
ditions does not remove the crisis of this moment. 
Emergency appropriations by the federal govern- 
ment amount to $300,000,000, but they meet only 
half the increased national needs for human relief. 


The rest is up to you! 


ITIZEN 


How will your dollars be used? First of all, they 
will feed the hungry, and relieve the absolute want 
of the unemployed. 


They will be used, also, to take care of the sick 
and aged. They will help to maintain hospitals, 
orphanages and schools. They will make possible 
clinics and visiting nurses. 


The dollars you give are invested in, the forces of 
civilization right in your community! 


WELFARE AND RELIEF MOBILIZATION, 1932 


The Welfare and relief Mobilization for 1932 is a cooperative 
national program to reinforce local fund-raising for human 
welfare and relief needs. No national fund is being raised; 
each community is making provisions for its own people; each 
community will have full control of the money it obtains. 

Give through your established welfare and relief organiza- 
tions, through your community chest, or through your local 


emergency relief committee. 


cael 


a12t18ttet ts CE20K6C1L. 


Newton D. Baker, Chairman, National Citizens’ Committee 


This winter, as never before, support your local Community Campaign 
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FEATURED EVERY 
OUR GROUP OF QUALITY MAGAZINES 
Atlantic Monthly, Current History, The Forum, Harpers 
Magazine, ‘Review of Reviews-W orld’s Work, 


THE WHERE-TO-GO BUREAU, Inc.. 


HOTEL- RESORT 





AND TRAVEL . 
DEPARTMENT 


Established 1906 
MONTH IN SEVEN PUBLICATIONS 


Scribner’s Magazine and The Golden Book 
For space and rates in our departments write to 
8 Beacon Street. Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 
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/ Spend THIS winter = = 
Paso—enjoy warm 

days and crisp faites ‘Goit 
and riding all winter. El 
Paso is your logical head- 
quarters for visiting Carls- 

bad Caverns, Juarez, Old 
Mexico, and other wonders 
of thegreat southwest. Send 
for copy of ‘*Sunlit Trails’’ 
folder. Gateway Club, 830 
San_ Francisco Street, 

1 Bose Texas, 
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HOTEL ST. JAMES 
RoesSa; 109-13 W.A5thSt. Scie 


New York he & Bway 
Much Favored by Women Traveling Without Escort | 
Three Minutes Walk to Forty Theatres and All Best Shops 


« bk’ton application. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres 








| 
“LISTED if TESTED” 


For 26 years WHERE-TO-GO departments 
f ired in 7 magazines have been especially 
noteworthy. 95 per cent of space was taken 
by old friends who know us best. 

Ho . Resort and Travel anncraeces repeat in 


mn, hence two slogans — * WHERE-TO0-GO 
1s "LIS TED IF TESTED’? and ‘*SMALL COPY 
Is BIG IN WHERE-TO-GO."’ It will ‘‘pull.’’ 


Experts seeking ‘‘results’’ will test and list 










Make that 
Mediterranean Trip 
worth while, include 


>|) SWITZERLAND | 


in your itinerary 


for 


WINTERSPORTS 
in the world 


Write us 


** Winter in Switzerland” 


SWISS FEDERAL 
RAILROADS 


475 Fifth cAvenue 
New York 


STATENDAM 
CRUISE 


MEDITERRANEAN — EGYPT 
PALESTINE — 56 DAYS, 
FIRST CLASS, $575. UP 
TOURIST CLASS, $295. UP 
On the luxurious $.S.STATENDAM, 
from New York, February 9. 
Full details from your local agents; 
American Express Company ; 
Frank C, Clark, 
or at Holland-America Line : 
offices in all principal cities. = 


HUNNETUU IVETE 


*400 


MONTH’S 
WINTER TOUR 


@ Never has the dol- 
lar bought so much in 
rupees. See India this 
winter ... gO as you 
please...live like a 
rajah on the cost of a 
Ford. Royal Delhi, Taj 





UAE 





the finest 


Home Town Back to Home 
Town. Send for Illustrated Literature. 
ROBERTSON TRAVEL BUREAU 
408 So. Spring | Street, Los Angeles, C ‘alif. 


First Class. 





Quality Service to Inquirers 
WHERE-TO-GO gives perfectly reliable data to 















toda for booklet readers of the 7 publications we use monthly, 2 
y pam among American travelers of widest Mahal, Afghan Pesha- 
experience, This service is gratis. Please en- war pilgrims at Benares 
> So, 


close postage for our expert advice. 


the buried cities of Cey- 
lon, fascinating bazaars. 
Write for information, 
itineraries to Delhi 
House, 38 East 57th 
Street, New York, or 
your own agent. 


Consider — make sure your outing’s success 


Please state your desires plainly and write to \ 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, — 








MEDITERRANEAN $295 


61 Day Cruise to 23 ports, 17 countries, Feb. 9 
to Apr. 10. European stopover allowed. 
tound the world Ist class, 8700. Europe, 











our system. Travelers desiring the best ask our 
advice. Compare! We invite the acid test. 








| Ww hen writing to these odvertiseer s will a ied 


= 1933, 25 days, 8185, to 70 days, $665. Book 
Organizers wanted to ‘earn tour. 
26,000 satisfied clients. 


INDIA STATE RAILWAYS 









































please mention The Where-to-ao Bureau? 
Where-To-Go for Dec. closes Oct. 25 Te will be greatly to your advantage todo so.\COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York e 
I Review or Reviews Corp. 
Governments of the World 1 Bie No vot! 
—a revised edition of this popular handbook, which 5 htiael find 25 cents (stamps are safest). Send 
gives a short sketch of the forms of Government in me the FACT handbook, ‘‘Governments of the 
more than 80 countries, giving also the population, I World.” (RR 11-32 
area, etc. t also contains a short summary of many 1 
important pil documents, such as the Kellogg ! 
e e ae ! Peace Pact, the Reparations Agreement, League of | Name.......ccccocecces 
d h fi l Nations, World Court, and Naval Treaty. Know the | * ena ce ge an, ee 
os. 4 an t 1S 1s piu ul. essential facts behind the news you read. Supplied 4 
at cost to Review readers. | ROW soo 6 areedecevsderderadcrentecenes 
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CANCER may, in many 


cured if caught in the early stages. 
It is pitifully true that people in 


general do not know this. 


The purpose of our organization 
knowledge 
and also to do what we can for the 
its later 


is to disseminate this 


sufferers from cancer in 
stages. 


We have helped many, but even 


more are in need of help. 


We 
unless you 


Will 
labels 


cannot continue our 


send 
use them 


you 


and not 


on all your packages? They cost 
one dollar, 

We shall be most grateful. 
NEW YORK CITY CANCER 
COMMITTEE 
American Society for 
the Control of Cancer 
34 East 75th Street, New York 


THIS AD HAS BEEN DONATED BY THE 


come to our rescue, 
for our package 
only on 
your Christmas packages but also 
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A LOW PRICED SECURITY 


The Financial World staff has made an exhaustive study of a 
company whose stock has declined from above $150 per share 
to a fraction of its 1929 high. It is noteworthy because it 
has very little competition. A number of factors indicate that 
it will have a substantial increase in business before the end 
of this year. It is in strong financial condition and has very 
high-grade management. 

We will send a copy of this important analysis, together with 
the next 8 weekly issues of The Financial World, all for $1.00. 
If you mail your order within the next two weeks, we will 
include our “Sound Investment Rules” and ‘10 Most Attrac- 
tive Dividend Stocks.” Be sure to return this “tad” with $1.00 
and your address without delay. 


The FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s Investment and Business Weekly 


53-WW Park Place 


New York 
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“Something More 
Than Just Another 
Lincoln Book” 

By Dr. Louis A. Warren 


ONSIDERING the excellency of Albert 

Shaw’s work observed in the two 
volumes now before us, it appears that at 
last historians have qualified a writer who 
is capable of carrying on the story of Lincoln 
through the presidential years, that most 
neglected field in Lincoln literature. The 
late Senator Beveridge aspired to this task 
and laid an adequate foundation in his pre- 
liminary efforts, which were brought to an 
abrupt close by his untimely death; his dis- 
cussion closed with the chapter on “The 
Great Debate.” 

Mr. Shaw has brought down the Lincoln 
story, which might be called a political his- 
tory of America, contemporaneous with the 
days of Lincoln, to the inaugural address of 
1861. We are now the richer by having an 
authentic and exhaustive history of that 
interval between the debates and the first 
inaugural. It is hoped that Mr. Shaw will 
find it convenient to complete the story of 
Lincoln in subsequent volumes. 

The position which the author occupies 
as editor of the Review of Reviews in- 
vites a somewhat unusual method in review- 
ing his Lincoln publication. It might be 
called a review of the reviews of his book. 

The illustrations which embellish the text 
are by far the most unique features of the 
publication and attract, naturally, the at- 
tention of the book reviewers who con- 
tribute to the daily press. Excerpts from 
some of the New York papers are typical 
of those to be found throughout the coun- 
try. The Times states, “There is at least one 
cartoon on every page, most of them rare 
and unknown, and often derived from the 
most remote sources. The idea is so novel 
that this review will be devoted entirely to 
the cartoon motif and will pass by the text 
with the statement that it is a careful, im- 
partial, and well written history.” The 


Herald Tribune believes that “the cartoon 
has an appeal all its own and the historian 
has been slow to recognize this fact.” A 
Post headline announces that the book’s 
“Drawings and Caricatures of the times 
make history graphic.” The World feels 
that “so long as we have access to cartoons 
and caricatures we won’t be making saints 
out of national heroes.” 

While the scholar will appreciate the il- 
lustrative features of the book, his final ap- 
praisement will more likely coincide with the 
findings of such men as: Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University, 
who calls it “a truly notable contribution to 
American history”; Edwin A. Alderman, 
president of the University of Virginia, who 
believes ‘these Lincoln books ought to make 
a swift and powerful appeal to thoughtful 
people everywhere, interested in the amazing 
career of Abraham Lincoln,” and J. H. Kirk- 
land, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
who addresses the author in these words: 
“Your interpretation of history seems to me 
so fair and philosophical that I continually 
wonder at your skill.” 

While the entertainment feature afforded 
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This appreciation of Albert Shaw s new 
Lincoln volumes was published in the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review 
for December, 1930. It was written by 
Dr. Louis A. Warren, himself the fore. 
most living Lincoln authority. 


by the cartoon will please many, and the 
contributions to contemporaneous American 
history in volume one will be welcomed as 
a valuable source of information, the states- 
man will be especially interested in the sec- 
ond volume. One admires a piece of work 
which is done so thoroughly that its very 
completeness discourages any further attempt 
to revise or enlarge upon it. “Abraham Lin- 
coln; The Year of His Election” is such a 
book. Elihu Root congratulates Mr. Shaw 
on “rendering a very valuable service in col- 
lecting and preserving in available and 
permanent form really substantial material 
for the history of that critical period.” 
Charles Evans Hughes regards the work as 
“an invaluable contribution to the under- 
standing of Lincoln’s career.” 

The second volume will not only please 
the statesman who cares to study in detail 
the events leading up to Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion, but the great host of Lincoln students 
over America will welcome a monograph on 
Lincoln’s political success in 1860. To use 
the words of William Allen White, “Albert 
Shaw has written of one of the crucial mo- 
ments of American life with intelligence, with 
fairness, and with infinite pains. He has 
added something real to the Lincoln story.” 

These volumes by one of America’s best 
known publicists measure up to the standard 
of literary merit which one would anticipate. 
Josephus Daniels finds it to be “a vital mov- 
ing story told without adulation, but with 
fidelity to the truth . . . it is enriched with 
the wisdom of the life and studies of the 
author with just appraisement and fairness, 
so that when one finishes reading, the 
books are laid aside with the feeling that in 
no other volume is that era quite so well 
portrayed.” 

With the number of Lincoln titles well past 
the thirty-five hundred mark it is refreshing 
to find a contribution which is something 
more than just another Lincoln book. 
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The only way to appreciate these 
unusual volumes is to see them. Per- 
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